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BOOK I 



CHAPTER I 

I DECIDE TO BEGIN MY CAREER 
IN A BIG CITY 

I WAS downright tired of being poor. I was 
equally tired of hearing my past-generation 
relatives complacently remark : " No one of our 
blood was ever in business." 

The worst of it was they always said it with a 
sort of pride, just as they told of the broad acres 
and the slaves of our ancestors. But I could see 
nothing in this of which to be proud. I had al- 
ways envied the girls whose fathers were prosper- 
ous merchants and tradesmen of one kind and 
another. These girls were never so restricted in 
spending money as I, whose male relatives were 
college professors, physicians, and lawyers. 

One day in the presence of a stately aunt, I 
remarked: " I always make a botch of using slang; 
I can't use it naturally ." 

" My dear," she responded gravely, " no one of 
your blood could use slang naturally." 

And on the same occasion, following the trend of 
the thought now constantly in my mind, I declared, 
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4 I DECIDE TO BEGIN MY CAREER 

" I'm going to a Northern city and get into busi- 
ness, and make money." 

Horror-stricken, she looked me fully in the face, 
and with awful finality, said : " My child, no one 
of your blood could make money in business." 

" Then bosh on the blood ! " I exclaimed, irri- 
tated past* control. " It shan't stop me ! " 

I was twenty. I had taught school since my 
father's death, several years earlier. The term 
had just closed, and I had two hundred and fifty 
dollars to see me through the summer. I was 
earning sixty dollars a month, and I had no one 
dependent on me. The older heads of our house- 
hold were not only set against my venturing into 
business, but against disturbing the condition of 
average well-being. I had successfully passed the 
examinations for a life diploma. I could go on 
the rest of my life, if I would, teaching in my 
home town under the protection of my family. It 
was suitable work for a lady. What more could 
I want? 

But I was bored with the narrow, restricted 
routine life, and eager to experiment. I argued 
that young men went to the cities every day of 
the world, and many of them made good. Why 
shouldn't I? One of the schoolboys who had grad- 
uated in my class — I had often helped him with 
his compositions — was already doing splendidly 
in New York. Another had hit upon a good thing 
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in Seattle real estate, and was now worth thou- 
sands. If they could do it, why couldn't I? If 
I could equal them in the classroom, why not in 
business? Surely brains were brains, whether in 
a boy's head, or a girl's. 

I didn't tell my family exactly what I meant 
to do, as I had already found that the way to 
escape serious interference is to keep a close mouth. 
At the last, I merely said that I was going to 
Chicago for my vacation; their minds instantly 
leaped to the summer normal school in a near-by 
suburb. 

Unfortunately my brother purchased my ticket, 
and when I examined it, I found it was a round 
trip, allowing me two months. I smiled grimly 
as I put it in my pocketbook, but said nothing. 
I needed the extra money that had gone into it, 
but I hated scenes, and I certainly had no in- 
tention of returning in two months. 

It was the most victoriously jubilant moment 
of my life when the train pulled out of the station, 
and I realized that I was actually on my way to 
Chicago and freedom. I sat with my hands stuffed 
into my long linen coat-pockets, staring unsee- 
ingly ahead of me, and grinning like a Cheshire 
cat. It seemed altogether too good to be true. 

The thrill remained with me all the days and 
nights of the long, hot, dusty way. When we 
entered the great dim grayness of the big city, the 
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thrill deepened — I was glad Chicago was so big, 
that it lasted long after we reached its border. 

At the station I was not bewildered by the noise 
and excitement, for my plan of action was clearly 
mapped out. I found the depot matron, and asked 
her for addresses of places where I might find a 
room. She wrote a list on the back of her card, 
and directed me to a policeman, who she said would 
show me the right car. 

The cheapest of the rooms was two dollars and 
a half a week. I decided at once to go to that 
one first. I gave the number to the policeman, 
and he pointed out a Madison Street car, and told 
me where to get off. 

I followed his instructions and had no difficulty 
finding the place. It was an old-fashioned red 
brick residence. The landlady answered the door, 
her head swathed in a towel and a broom in her 
hand. She was so dirty that I decided the room 
itself must be pretty clean. She asked me in, but 
before showing me the room, she wanted to know 
where I was employed. When I said I was not 
employed, she added, " You'll have to pay a month 
in advance." I told her I had no objection to 
doing so, and then she showed me the room. It 
was a pleasant back parlor on the first floor, im- 
maculate in its cleanliness. A small alcove held 
the bed. As she saw I was pleased she further 
instructed me : "I don't allow any housekeeping 
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in my rooms." I assured her that I had not 
come to the city to keep house. She looked at 
me a trifle suspiciously, but accepted my ten dol- 
lars. I put down my traveling bag, took the key 
from her, and returned to the station for my 
trunk. 

When I was again in my own room, I closed 
the door, laid aside my hat and coat, and looked 
about me. " It's as easy as dirt ! " I said, with 
a contemptuous fling at older people who warn 
young women against the wiles of a great city. 
" Now, a good hot bath and a long night's sleep, 
and then I'll go out and get a job — and the 
trick's turned." 

I went to sleep trying to decide which of my 
pretty summer gowns would prove most effective 
with an employer. 

The next morning, still in a thrill over my 
adventure, I went two blocks to Madison Street 
to a small restaurant, where I paid twenty cents 
for a breakfast of hot cakes and coffee. Then I 
stopped at a news stand and bought copies of 
all the morning papers, and returned with them 
to my room. I meant to do the thing thoroughly, 
and get something really good at the start. I be- 
lieved in myself. I was feeling very optimistic, 
and everything so far had gone so swimmingly 
that my faith in a successful outcome was abso- 
lute. With scissors and pencil I settled down in 
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a comfortable big chair between the two open 
windows, and opening the first paper in the stack 
at the " help wanted " section, began to read the 
long lists of classified advertisements. 

Employers called for bookkeepers, secretaries, 
stenographers, correspondents, foreladies, de- 
signers, telephone operators, accountants, adver- 
tisers — but I was none of these. I went from 
paper to paper, through them all. The advertise- 
ments bewildered me. I had never read the " want 
ads." in a city paper before. I had expected to 
begin at the bottom somewhere, in some vague 
indefinite " business," and work up to a position 
of trust. My expectations were based on bio- 
graphies of successful men, all of whom, it seemed, 
had begun at the bottom. Just how they had be- 
gun the writers had never said ; and I was equally 
hazy as to how I was to make my first connection. 
The business world was a world of which I had 
less real knowledge than I had of Mars ; and how 
to get into it was as much of a problem. 

I had, however, one business accomplishment. I 
could run a typewriter. I had learned for my 
own amusement when my brother had a type- 
writer in the house to do some extra law work. 
This would surely give me an entering wedge. 

I made a list of the office positions, ran down 
to the basement where the landlady lived, and 
got instructions from her for finding each of the 
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places, and once more boarded a Madison Street 
car for down-town. 

It must have been nearly ten o'clock when I 
reached my first office, which proved to be an arti- 
ficial limb establishment on Wabash Avenue. The 
small reception room was packed with applicants, 
and dreary, disheartened looking women stood 
about in the hall, unable to get in. Through the 
glass door I could see artificial limbs hanging on 
the walls, the stray arms and hands and legs 
looking very gruesome. I couldn't see why so 
many people wanted to work in such a place. I 
left at once and went on to the next address on 
my list. It proved to be a patent-medicine con- 
cern, and an even greater throng of tired, de- 
spondent looking women waited at its doors. 
Well, I certainly didn't want to work with patent- 
medicine people, I told myself glibly, any more 
than I did among dismembered limbs; so I went 
on to the third address. This was a tea and coffee 
importing concern and here I found an equal 
throng. I left, and tried the next number and 
the next, on down the list. At every place the 
reception room was filled with patient, waiting 
women. At several of the places the applicants 
were being rudely and unceremoniously turned 
away by an office boy, who repeated mechanically 
to each one, " Place filled." 

" That's what comes of being late," I overheard 
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a rasping voiced elderly woman say to a younge* 
one. w I told you to get up and come early." 

"What's the use?" the younger responded 
wearily. " There's just as big a crowd, and you 
get all worn out waiting." 

"Be ahead of the crowd, then" snapped the 
other, as they were lost in the throng. 

This gave me a suggestion. All at once I felt 
very self-confident again. Of course, that was all 
that was needed — just to be there first. 

The following morning I was up at six. I 
breakfasted, bought the papers, made my lists, and 
was down-town by eight o'clock. 

The first door I reached was still unlocked, but 
the hall was packed to the elevator with appli- 
cants* I went on away and tried in turn each of 
the other numbers. At every one there was^a 
crowd of women, or it was another case of " place 
filled." 

The third morning I was wiser still. I was up 
by five and at my first number by seven. A dozen 
women, all tired, hot, and sleepy, hovered about 
the door. Two or three were disputing. 

" Go along, why don't you? I was here first," 
said one. 

"Huh! I've been here since five," sneered an- 
other, pressing close to the door-knob. 

" That's nothing, Fve been up since two. My 
brother got the first paper run off the press and 
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brought it home to me so's I'd have a chance. 
Five ! Huh ! I was here at four, if you want to 
know it ! " 

I left, and found the next office. My experience 
of the day before was repeated: crowds every- 
where; waiting, tired, sleepy women everywhere; 
and always the "job filled" long before I was 
reached. 

For a week I kept up this program before I 
was so much as given an interview. And then, 
when at last my turn came and I was called from 
the reception room into the private office, the 
fact that I had had no experience cut the inter- 
view short. I was shown out and another girl, 
gleeful over getting a chance, crowded in past me. 

For another long week I haunted offices. It 
was the same story day after day. There was 
nothing I could do. There seemed no place for 
a typist who was not a stenographer. 

I abandoned the idea of an immediate office 
position, and watched the want advertisements 
like a hawk for other kinds of work. I noticed 
a plethora of " Home Work " : " Ladies Take 
Work Home," " Spare-Time Work," " Art Home 
Work," "Educational Home Work," and every 
other kind of work connected with the word 
" home." I listed the addresses and started out 
to make the rounds, going early, as I had done 
with the office positions. 
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What a different reception I found ! On reach- 
ing the first door, an invisible current seemed to 
sweep me resistlessly toward the sacred inner 
office. The applicants were wanted, all of them. 
The " ladies," most of them timid, refined, inex- 
perienced looking women, many of middle-age, 
sat about on comfortable chairs and gazed eagerly 
at the walls that were lined with shelves full of 
decorated china. A low-voiced, honey-mannered 
young woman in a dainty white apron moved softly 
among them, telling them just to wait — to be 
patient — yes, they needed so many workers, they 
couldn't get them fast enough, they were pre- 
paring for the early fall trade. Yes, that was 
it — decorating china — lovely, wasn't it? And so 
we all waited our turns, and smiled back on the 
engaging young person, while others and still 
others flocked in. 

My turn to be ushered into the inner office 
came at last, and with a sinking heart I went. 
I was so afraid they wouldn't give me a chance! 
I knew very little about china decorating. True, 
I had daubed a little at school, but I was no 
artist. Never mind; the manager of the business 
was! He looked up, and smiled quite as engag- 
ingly as had his assistant, and asked me to be 
seated at the desk beside him. A woman was 
working very intently over a piece of china at a 
table near-by. She didn't look up as I took my 
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seat, and I envied her — she already had a 
job. 

I told the manager I knew very little about 
china painting, but perhaps I could learn. The 
young woman outside had said I could learn. Yes, 
yes, he assured me ; yes, yes ; that was the trouble 
— they had to take on so many beginners — it made 
it difficult. He frowned and looked distressed; I 
started to speak. 

" But you will learn," he repeated, smiling 
brightly. " Ah, I see you have very nimble 
fingers — you will learn." 

Then he explained. It wasn't painting decora- 
tions on china, as it appeared to be, but trans- 
ferring them by a French process which required 
steadiness and skill in the fingers. He said it 
wasn't so much a matter of being artistic, as 
being careful, steady. Yes, they would teach 
me— as I had such nimble fingers— teach me free. 
And when I had learned I would have employment 
all the winter. Many made as high as five and 
six dollars a day, and one woman made ten; but 
she was an exceedingly steady woman, not young 
and — well, flighty, as younger ones were inclined 
to be. He rather preferred to employ older 
women. 

I began to grow uneasy and assured him of 
my absolute steadiness, of my need to earn. He 
grew interested; he listened with more and more 
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attentiveness. At last he said, nodding many 
times, " I understand, I understand," and took out 
of the desk drawer a contract blank. It called 
for " unlimited piece-work " after Miss So-and-so 
had learned the process. Then he explained that 
for three dollars and a half they would supply 
the materials on which to practise and send the 
china out to my house. Gladly I paid the price 
and left the office with the contract safely stowed 
away in my pocket. 

If any woman on earth could make ten dollars 
a day at that work, I told myself, so could I. 
Ten dollars a day would be, excluding Sundays, 
nearly three hundred a month. And I had hesi- 
tated to give up a measly salary of sixty dollars. 
I snapped my fingers at Caution, and had an ice- 
cream soda to celebrate my victory. 

That night I wrote a most buoyant letter home 
telling of the many splendid opportunities in a 
big city like Chicago, and how I was about to 
accept some art work that would pay me, in a 
few months, three hundred dollars a month. I 
found later that my dear old aunts said prayers 
and thanksgivings over my escape from the awful 
clutches of business. 

The following morning I had my first lesson. 
Then I carried the materials home and the plates 
were delivered later in the day. It was all a matter 
of practice, as I could easily see. The little trans- 
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fer designs on prepared paper must be slipped 
into a bowl of water, then cautiously slipped out 
and by skilful application of thumb and finger 
pressed flat in place on the rim of the plate. There 
must be no bubbles or wrinkles; the design must 
adhere with perfect smoothness as though painted 
on the plate. The point was to learn to transfer 
the design so deftly as to leave no blemish; the 
plates were then put in rows to dry, and later 
returned to the decorators. When I should do one 
plate perfectly my services were to be required 
at so much per dozen. 

All morning I worked on the pert little blue 
violets that would not go down without bubble 
or crease; all afternoon I worked over them. By 
five o'clock my supply of designs was exhausted, 
and still the last violet blistered. I hurried into 
street clothes and down-town, hoping by some 
chance that the office would still be open ; my hopes 
were well founded. Too many others were in- 
spired in the same way to make an early closing 
practical. This time I bought five dollars' worth 
of the little paper transfer designs and returned 
to my room full of fight for the morrow. 

The second day the landlady paused at my 
door, and, feeling a need to speak to some one, 
I called to her to come see my work. She was 
much impressed; it looked lovely to her. Then I 
showed her the tiny blister that marred each piece. 
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She had, it appeared, been a china painter in the 
long ago. She put down her broom and knelt 
beside the table, watching me. The dainty little 
violets attracted her tremendously ; I could see she 
was eager to get hold of one — she was so sure she 
could do it. 

I urged her to try. She rushed to the bathroom 
and cleaned her hands, then came back and worked 
with me all morning, neglecting her scrubbing and 
sweeping. The thing was as tantalizing as any 
puzzle. What was wrong? Why wouldn't the 
design go on without blistering? No matter how 
careful we were, how promising the thing looked, 
there appeared, sooner or later, that venomous 
little blister that spelled delay and expense. 

By nightfall our patterns were all used up. 
The landlady said she would buy five dollars' worth 
if she could be sure there would be a place for her, 
too. She was tired keeping roomers ; it was hard 
work and there wasn't a decent living in it. 

I promised to do my best, took her five dollars, 
returned to the office, made a plea for my " friend," 
and received a contract for her together with a 
new set of designs. After this we worked to- 
gether right along. We called in her sister and 
a neighbor: half a dozen women sat about and 
watched and suggested as we dipped and pasted. 
But every time in the end there appeared that 
blister, that deadly blister ! 
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Once I was sure I had accomplished the feat. 
I wrapped the plate and carried it jubilantly to 
the office. The inspector seemed delighted with 
my success. He said they were way behind with 
orders, but they must be patient, he realized that. 
All the time he was screwing up a small magnify- 
ing glass, and finally he adjusted it to his eye, 
and stepped over to the window with my plate. 
Almost instantly his face fell; he called me to the 
window. I could see it readily enough, he assured 
me; there was the tiny blemish. While I was 
looking at it through his glass, he took down a 
plate that had been burned, and showed me how, 
in the burning, the blemish became a hole, allow- 
ing the white of the plate to show through. He 
was so sorry! 

I bought more designs and returned to the task. 
At the end of ten days I gave up. I had spent 
thirty dollars on designs, and I had just fifty 
dollars left. The landlady had spent ten dollars, 
the full amount of my rent. I felt that I was 
responsible for her loss, and made her let me re- 
pay half of it. This helped some, but she still 
frowned whenever she saw me. It had been a 
failure and in some way I was to blame. 

I later discovered that, following the method 
we were so carefully shown, by no possibility could 
the transferring be done without blisters. They 
certainly had a " good thing." 
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superior certainly did her justice. He was a dark, 
smooth, polished, well-oiled looking man, with 
white teeth and an unctuous voice. This very 
desirable educational work was the introducing 
into " leading suburban centers " a magnificent 
set of lectures on American Literature. Only a 
limited number could be placed in each " center , w 
and a list of the names to whom the first oppor- 
tunities should be given would be furnished me. It 
was delightful work, and would bring me in touch 
with the " best people " of each community. 

I had given up four dollars and a half for the 
outfit before I realized that — well, I had been 
buncoed again. 



CHAPTER II 
WHY I FAILED TO FIND WORK 

I WENT back to regular position hunting. It 
was the old story of crowds and refusals ; and 
now with each refusal my heart sank lower and 
my courage ebbed to the vanishing point. I be- 
gan to comfort myself with the thought of that 
return ticket. Thus the summer passed and it 
was September. I was under contract to teach 
school that winter in my home town. My room 
rent was due and I possessed exactly ten dollars. 
Over and over I resolved the question. To give 
up, own failure, and settle back to the routine of 
the schoolroom — that seemed too humiliating, al- 
most impossible. To remain in the city and starve 
— that was foolish. I wondered if I had really 
done my best, if I hadn't been weak somewhere. 
I reviewed the summer, and I now realized that 
every time the shadow of the great fear fell upon 
me — a fear of the vast gray city with its closed 
doors — I had been sustained by the knowledge of 
that return ticket. I had leaned on it in a way. 
I now wished I hadn't had it; that it had been 

20 
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impossible to return. I knew that had there been 
no return ticket I should have found something 
somewhere, somehow. That return ticket had had 
a demoralizing effect on my efforts. Every time 
I failed I said : " Oh, well, I have a return ticket," 
and went back to my room half comforted. I had 
had no right to be comforted ; I should have thrown 
myself in the sea to swim or drown, and here all 
the time I had been holding to the end of a lifeline. 

The morning this thought came to me I had 
gone to the North Side to answer an advertise- 
ment for a physician's assistant. I found the office 
crowded with nice-looking young women all eager 
for this job that paid only twenty-five dollars a 
month. I turned away when I saw the numbers 
and went to Lincoln Park to walk off the feeling 
of desperation that had come over me. I stopped 
and fed the lions, then went on and paused before 
the solitary elephant staked out in the open. I 
wondered how it felt to be so strong and powerful, 
but with all this power and strength made futile 
by the interference of man. There he stood 
chained to a tiny stake, with nothing to do all day 
but endlessly sway his head and wabble his ears. 
The elephant's eyes looked at me with intelligence. 

" You can't do a thing about it," I said aloud 
to him, " for they've got you tied ; so you might 
as well make the best of it." 

As I went on from the elephant toward " sui- 
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cide " bridge a rage filled me. I was not an ele- 
phant; I was that vaunted thing — a free agent. 
I would not be tied to the puny situation that held 
me down; I would make my own life myself. 

I climbed to the top of " suicide " bridge, which 
spanned its graceful arch high over the lagoon. 
I walked out to its center and looked about at 
the treetops delicately moving with the restless 
stirrings of life and vigor. I heard the unending 
hum of the gray city, flat and vast and impregna- 
ble all about me ; I looked far down where slender 
canoes shot their lithe lengths over the placid 
water, propelled by steady-armed oarsmen in white 
duck. Deliberately I opened my purse, took out 
my return ticket, and slowly tearing it into bits 
let them float out on the air. Then I stood and 
watched them as they fell lightly as snowflakes on 
the water below. 

It was toward evening of the same day, while 
waiting for an opening through the heavy traffic 
on the corner of Wabash Avenue and Washington 
Street, that my purpose settled down in my being 
as hard and fast and adamantine as the old gray 
city itself. The brightness of the morning had 
given way to clouds and rain. It was a dismal 
street. Overhead the elevated pounded its ma- 
chinery-mad way through the air; stuffy surface 
cars with motormen incessantly jangling their bells 
jostled and jogged along, continually checked by 
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teams; streams of people poured from shops, 
stores, offices, filled the street, and clung to the 
steps of the already packed cars, or hurried to^ 
ward the elevated station in the next block. To 
get a car and reach home — that was the tremen- 
dous purpose that gave the head-on rush to the 
mob. 

I stood waiting for my chance to cross the street 
The ground was slimy, my feet were cold, m} 
light spring suit was shabby and soiled, the f eathei 
in my hat was draggled — I carried no umbrella— 
my veil was torn, my gloves worn and ripped. £ 
caught a reflection of myself in the plate-glass 
window of the large department store before which 
I stood, and saw that my face was drawn and pale 
and old. Following the cue, I let my shoulders 
sag, my mouth droop, and gazed fascinated at 
the wreck the summer had wrought. And then it 
was that my purpose settled steadily down: 
" They're all just people," I said contemptuously: 
" it isn't as if they were another kind of creature. 
The head of this department store — he's just a 
man; all these employers — just people who were 
employees once; and all these employees with jobs 
— they were just men and women once, seeking 
employment. It's an up climb, that's all ; and I've 
got as many fingers and toes as any of 'em. I'm 
sound; I'm all here, and I'll break through and 
get up!" 
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I now realized, of course, that my greatest 
handicap was lack of preparation. Even should 
I manage to gain an employer's favor, what had 
I to offer him? I was not qualified to do any one 
thing in an office. But even though I faced that 
fact squarely at last, still I was obstinate in my 
belief that there existed somewhere some kind of 
a position that I could fill. I did not want to be 
a stenographer, and as to bookkeeping, I had 
never been able to make myself balance my own 
bank account, so obnoxious were figures to me. 
I didn't know what it was that I wanted, but I 
was sure I did not want routine work. However, 
I was ready to take anything. 



CHAPTER III 

A FOUR DOLLAR JOB WITH 
BITTNER & BINKS 

ONE of the newspapers next morning had an 
advertisement that to me was encouraging 
and significant: 

Wanted: Rapid Typewriter Operators; Beginners accepted. 
Come prepared to go to work. BrrrNER-BniKS Business 
Books Co. 

I noted the address given and went down at 
once. I found the office without difficulty. It 
was on the top floor in one of the old-time build- 
ings over in the wholesale district near the river. 
Eight o'clock had only just struck when I arrived, 
but the office was already filled with applicants. 
A handsome but very tired and harassed-looking 
woman of the large-featured fair type was silently 
moving about among the girls, giving out appli- 
cation blanks. One after the other they sat down 
and wrote. The table was a small dirty pine 
affair spattered with ink and disfigured with some 
one's knife hackings; the penholder was of the 
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cheapest two-for-*-nickel variety, broken at the 
top and apparently modi chewed; the ink bottle 
was heavily incnisted with dust and dried ink. 
Dost was everywhere, and there was only one chair. 

I stood waiting my turn. I had made up my 
mind to stick it out from now on until I was 
dismissed, instead of leaving 1 — as so often I had 
done formerly — when I found a crowd. 

At last my turn came. I sat down and filled 
in the blanks. My answers were not very hopeful. 
I had had no former experience, no former em- 
ployer. I didn't feel much encouragement. The 
handsome young woman took the sheet of paper 
from me and, glancing at it as she had done with 
each of the others, transferred it to the other 
hand. I noticed that she sorted the slips as she 
read them and I wondered which was the favorable 
hand. The others wrote and we waited. 

The office became constantly more crowded with 
recruits from without. Pretty soon the door go- 
ing into the inner office was pulled back and a 
man stuck his head through, then stepped in and 
stood scrutinizing us. The door had opened 
badly, as though its hinges didn't work well, and 
it now shook in its crudely constructed frame. 
The man was young and stoop-shouldered, with 
small dark eyes that peered through narrow slits ; 
and he was in his shirtsleeves. I decided he must 
be some under-employee. He was smooth-faced, 
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and he drew his forehead into a frown as he screwed 
up his little eyes in an effort at inspection. The 
light was very poor, as the room opened on a 
shaft and was supplied with only one gas jet. Di- 
rectly he took out his knife and began to pare his 
nails. 

I turned away my eyes, but the handsome young 
woman went over to him, so I looked back again 
— he was still paring his nails. She was talking 
to him in a low tone and showing him the appli- 
cations. I had lost track of them now. I won- 
dered if mine could possibly be in the bunch they 
were examining together. He listened to the 
handsome girl, but I thought he was rather dis- 
interested, for he kept on with his nails. The 
other applicants were still filling in blanks, frown- 
ing and studying over their answers. Another 
man came to the wabbly door and, pushing the 
uncertain thing farther open, stuck his head over 
the shoulder of the first man and also listened 
to what the handsome girl was saying. He was 
thin and tall and pale, with a heavy shock of 
coarse red hair. He was very nervous; his face 
twitched as one in the first stages of Saint Vitus' 
dance. He seemed in an awful hurry about some- 
thing; every few moments he looked back into 
the room, whence came the steady click of many 
typewriters, then out again at the applicants. 
He moved from one foot to another like a chicken 
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on a hot griddle; he appeared to think some one 
was losing a lot of time. The first man pared 
steadily and silently on, and it made the red-headed 
man nervous. It made me nervous, too, and again 
I looked away. 

" Well, decide quick, for new work is piling up." 

It was the red-headed man who spoke; he was 
now vigorously scratching the right leg with the 
left foot. Suddenly he stopped and started back 
into the office; then poked his head in again. 
" Ten new girls is enough," he said. 

" Hire fifteen," said the first man, still paring 
his nails — " fifteen of those." He tapped one of 
the stacks of application blanks with his knife- 
blade. 

The fair, handsome girl looked down at the little 
man, troubled. 

"But there are only ten machines in order," 
she said. 

The tall, thin man again thrust in his head. 
" Ten'll do," he said. " We can work a half -hour 
at noon and overtime at night till we catch up." 
Once more he hurried away. 

" Hire fifteen," said the little man. Still par- 
ing his nails, he slowly turned and nonchalantly 
sauntered back into the office, closing the swaying, 
rickety door after him. 

I was startled by the handsome girl's hand on 
my shoulder. 
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" You are a beginner," she said in a low voice. 

I will start you at four dollars a week, and you 
will be raised as you improve. Will you take it? " 

Her eyes were kind and they distinctly said 
" Don't take it " ; but it was my first chance, so 
I said " Yes." 

She seemed surprised, then controlling her face 
into masklike inexpressiveness she said in a me- 
chanical tone : " Step into the cloak-room and 
hang up your things ; then wait for me." 

I passed through the doorway indicated into a 
narrow dark entry that smelled of damp, steamy 
garments; every few moments another girl came 
in until the room was full. The girls were ex- 
tremely young, evidently just out of business 
college; none had ever held a position before. 
Already they were tittering and giggling and I 
could hear an occasional " An 9 he said." One 
girl was from Ireland and alone; she was very 
serious and uneasy. 

The handsome young woman joined us with the 
last of the recruits and said hurriedly, " Come 
this way." We followed her into a large room 
where thirty or forty typists were already at 
work, their machines wedged closely side by side, 
barely allowing room for each to pass to her desk. 

As we entered a few looked up and there was a 
barely perceptible slowing down of speed. In- 
stantly the thin, red-headed man sprang to his 
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feet from a desk at the farther side of the room 
and screamed out : " Keep at your work ! Do you 
want to work overtime all winter?" The type- 
writers began to click rapidly again and the man 
dropped and disappeared like a punctured balloon. 
The handsome girl, still more hurried and harassed 
and uneasy, began the task of assigning each of 
us to a machine. When my turn came and I told 
her I had learned to use just one particular make, 
she led the way down a narrow aisle to the front 
of the office and assigned me to a place at a small, 
rickety pine table. My position was balanced be- 
tween advantage and disadvantage. 

I was near a window and thus had good light 
to work by, but I was not ten feet away from 
the grouchy thin man with the flying red hair. 
The handsome girl, who was addressed as Miss 
Krog, looked up and called " William " in such 
a quiet tone that I wondered if she would be heard. 
A stunted-looking boy with a round bullet head 
and thin compressed lips rose from kneeling before 
a cut-case over by my window and came to her. 
I never saw so much pent-up silence in a human 
being as there was in that boy. He took her 
order, given in a low tone, and disappeared with 
the swiftness of a rat to the rear of the room 
where the supplies were stored. Presently he re- 
turned with an armload of packages which he 
placed on a table. Miss Krog opened them and 
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started down the aisle distributing work. When 
she had gone the rounds she returned to the first 
girl, and in the same quiet way she went again 
from desk to desk explaining the work to each 
of the new girls. Every one smiled as she ap- 
proached, she was so kind and quiet. 

Our task was to get out form letters. The 
letters were printed, but appeared to have been 
typewritten. The heading, the closing, and one 
line in the body had been omitted; these we were 
to fill in on the typewriter, matching the ink and 
spacing so perfectly as to give the impression 
that the entire thing was a personally dictated 
typewritten letter. The envelopes were already 
addressed, and on a slip of paper pinned to its 
flap each one carried a name which we were to 
insert in the body of the letter. The line would 
run similar to this : " Mr. Cole, a citizen of your 
town, writes that he is delighted with our Business 
Man's Library " ; and then the printed section 
went on to say : " I am sure you are equally in- 
terested in reading of the newest, tried-and-proved- 
successful methods of the leading merchants of 
to-day," and so on. 

It was no simple task always to insert the sheet 
of paper for perfect alignment and to strike the 
keys with just the correct degree of force to 
make the inks match; for the printed forms did 
not run evenly — some were light and some very 
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dark. We had to learn to touch the keys lightly 
for the light forms and heavily for the dark ones. 
Miss Krog tried to make it easier by letting us 
use new ribbons with the heavy printing and old 
ones with the light ; but even then it was a difficult 
thing to do, and the failures brought frequent 
outbursts from the red-headed man. Every little 
while he would spring to his feet with a sheet of 
paper in his hand and go running down the aisle 
to Miss Krog to show her the work, protesting 
all the time that it u would never do in the world. " 
Then she would hunt up the girl who had done 
the filling in, easily identified by her initial at the 
bottom of the page, show her her mistake — and 
charge her for the damaged sheet ! Another diffi- 
culty arose from the variety in the length of 
names. It was necessary to have the spacing 
correspond with that in the body of the letter, 
and yet when the name " Dew " was to be inserted 
one time and " Katzen jammer " the next, there had 
to be eliminations and additions that required 
quick thinking and ready computing, if time were 
not to be lost. 

Every one clicked away at top speed every 
moment. Miss Krog went constantly from desk 
to desk, inspecting the work, hurrying the work- 
ers, carrying stacks of finished letters back to 
the red-headed man to be signed and mailed and 
giving out new work to the girls. In another 
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department at the rear — the filing department, I 
heard it called — a dozen young women were busy 
taking down files from shelves and putting them 
back again. They were filing away letters with 
carbon copies attached, according to some definite 
plan that was always going wrong. Twice in the 
forenoon letters were misplaced, valuable letters 
whose loss, I judged from the commotion made, 
would surely wreck the business. In each case all 
the filing clerks, the red-headed man, Miss Krog, 
and William clustered about the filing department, 
frantically demanding of one another the elusive 
sheet of paper. 

I very soon learned that the thin, red-headed 
man was Mr. Binks, secretary of the company; 
and that the youngish one in shirtsleeves was Bitt- 
ner, the other partner and president. Bittner 
had disappeared from the scene. The air was 
stifling, and not a window was open; by noon I 
felt suffocated. I was glad when a gong announced 
that it was twelve o'clock. 

"A half hour for lunch," Miss Krog an- 
nounced. "Be at your desks by twelve-thirty." 

Frowns spread over the faces. Instantly there 
was a cessation of typewriters, and tongues took 
up the buzzing. Most of the girls had brought 
their lunches and now formed into groups and 
began opening boxes, baskets, and packages. 
Some of the new girls went downstairs and, from 
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a wagon standing near-by, bought lunches put 
up in crackerboxes ; they looked pretty good too. 
I went to a " noonday rest " in the next block. 
I had found out about these rests for business 
women during my many pilgrimages among the 
job-seekers. The price of food ranged from a 
penny up; and if you were not too full-blooded 
a creature you could eat and feel fairly well 
satisfied for ten cents — nineteen cents gave you 
quite a feast. As I was afraid of being late I 
satisfied myself with coffee and a roll, then re- 
turned to the office. 

The windows had been opened and the air fresh- 
ened ; but now William went stolidly about closing 
them again. Miss Krog explained, when I asked 
her about it, that some of the girls were always 
catching cold and losing time with their handker- 
chiefs. For that reason Mr. Binks wouldn't al- 
low the windows to be opened during working 
hours. 

The afternoon passed quickly and in a terrific 
rush. Added to the din of hurrying typewriters 
was the voice of Binks, rising to an ever higher 
and higher pitch ; he was dictating those personal 
letters that could not be answered by forms. He 
seemed to have a great flow of language, and 
dictated in the rapid, oratorical manner of one 
to whom words come easily. I caught scraps of 
sentences now and then through the racket, and 
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they were always rolling, wordy passages. He 
dictated to one girl for a couple of hours, then 
to another. The first — Miss Hill — a breathless 
creature, almost ran to her typewriter in her haste 
to get at her notes. I learned later that there 
were two reasons for this: first, she feared losing 
a moment of time and thus displeasing Mr. Binks, 
and, second, she attempted to carry her notes 
in her head as well as on her book. She was a 
five-dollar-a-week stenographer on her first job, 
but working hard in hopes of a raise. Her occa- 
sional blunders in transcribing her notes kept this 
hope ever receding on the distant horizon. 

The private office of Bittner & Binks was not 
private save on occasion, and it was hardly an 
office ; it was a sort of alcove partitioned off from 
the main room by folding doors. Only once did 
I ever see those doors closed. A large, cheap 
flat-top desk stood in the center of the small 
alcove, and one side of this desk belonged to Binks, 
the other to Bittner. The side belonging to Binks 
was littered with letters, papers, and baskets of 
correspondence that must go out at once ; the sun 
was not allowed to set on an unanswered inquiry 
or order, it could set only on " polite " letters. 
Bittner's side of the desk appeared to be a block 
of wood reserved for carving purposes only; it 
was chipped and chiseled and gouged until it would 
have been impossible to write a letter on its rough 
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surface. There were no signs of other occupation 
than that which he found with his penknife. A 
door from the hallway opened into this office, so 
that the partners could come and go without pass- 
ing through the workroom. 

The bookkeeper's cage was a small, rudely con- 
structed affair in the main workroom, but adjoin- 
ing the alcove. Apparently it was so situated that 
Bittner and Binks could keep an eye on the book- 
keeper while the bookkeeper kept an eye on the 
girls. That lady, Miss Sharp, was a thin, muddy 
woman with a mouth twisted to one side and eyes 
shooting off in the other direction amidst wrinkles 
and lines that gave her face a peculiar zigzag 
appearance. This effect seemed to have been pro- 
duced by her continual effort to hear what was 
going on behind her between the partners, to 
balance her books, and at the same time to let no 
girl escape who might surreptitiously dart out of 
the room, or glance at her mirror, or tear up a 
spoiled sheet of paper. 

Her assistant, a small weird-looking girl, fran- 
tically made out bills and receipts at a typewriter 
close to Miss Sharp's elbow. She had to be close, 
the cage was so small. Every few moments the 
bookkeeper would say: "Isn't that done yet?" 
And the little assistant's arms would work faster, 
going up and down like a windmill in a hurricane. 
After every such demand the bookkeeper would 
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frown more heavily, tap her foot impatiently, then 
dart a glance through the bars of her cage to 
see if any one was wasting a moment of time out 
there in the big room. 

Every one worked at highest steam pressure 
every instant; one couldn't be in that atmosphere 
and not catch the fever. By four o'clock I was 
going it at top speed like all the others, making 
a dozen motions where one was needed to insert 
a sheet of paper, and as many more to get it 
out again. Though I worked rapidly and wrote 
endless lines and headings and closings, the fin- 
ished work at my elbow didn't stack up. It seemed 
to be the system to remove the finished work every 
ten minutes and add new work, so that a girl never 
felt that she was accomplishing very much, no 
matter how fast she clicked. Only the work yet 
to be done stacked up. It gave a constantly los- 
ing-ground, treadmill effect to the day's routine. 
You simply clicked and clicked and clicked, but 
nothing came of it save an occasional rejected 
sheet that you must pay for. 

The second day was a repetition of the first. I 
became especially interested watching Mr. Binks. 
He worked very hard; when he wasn't dictating 
letters, or looking over the shoulders of the girls, 
he was opening mail. All the envelopes he saved 
very carefully, splitting them neatly and filing 
them away in stacks. I found that these envelopes 
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furnished the paper needed in the office for writing 
purposes. Also he carefully split the blank pages 
off letters of inquiry and filed them for the same 
purpose. There was no other scrap paper in the 
house. All Miss Krog's notations, all Binks' 
scrawled ideas went down on the backs of these 
envelopes. There were no waste baskets, save one 
by Bittner's side of the desk, and there was 
no waste. If a girl tore a sheet of paper 
she must turn it in to Miss Sharp and pay 
for it. 

Late in the afternoon a carbon paper salesman 
called; he was shown to Mr. Binks' desk. Mr. 
Binks smiled most affably. 

" I'm too busy to talk to you to-day," he said, 
" but leave us some samples ; I'll be glad to try 
your paper." 

When the salesman was gone Binks smiled to 
himself very contentedly, and pulling open a 
drawer, laid away the samples. I found later that 
he never bought any carbon paper; he got along 
on samples. 

It was after five o'clock when something went 
wrong with my old second-hand machine. Miss 
Krog took my place and attempted to fix it. 
Idly waiting in the aisle, I picked up one of the 
sheets I had been filling in all day and began to 
read it. As I read on down the page, the sweep- 
ing assertions and exaggerated language amused 
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me. I may have smiled, and when I came to this 
sentence, forgetting where I was, I laughed out- 
right : 

" The very enormity of our business would 
astound you." 

"What is it?" 

Bittner had come in on his rubber heels and 
now stood at my elbow. I looked at him, and 
his shrewd small black eyes were fairly gimleting 
me. I made my face as sober as I could, for I 
was frightened. My eyes darted to Binks, who 
from his desk had evidently seen my amused ex- 
pression and was now glaring at me. 

" You are candid," I said at last, from the 
necessity of saying something. 

Bittner snatched the letter out of my hand: 
" What's wrong? " he demanded, scowling, and 
running through the letter like a ferret. 

" The word should be * enormousness ' ; an 
* enormity ' is something atrocious." 

Binks crumpled down in his chair. Bittner's 
face slowly reddened, then grew purple, and his 
neck swelled. His eyes became two sharp pin- 
points of light. 

" Come to the office," he demanded in a brutal 
voice. 

I followed him to the common desk of the two 
partners. 

He flung the paper down under Binks' eyes. 
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" Nice thing, that, to send out to the trade ! " 
he sneered. Then his jaw set in a quick snap. 
" Miss Krog ! " he yelled. 

She left my typewriter and came to the desk, 
quivering with uneasiness. 

" How many of these letters were run 
off?" 

" One hundred thousand." 

" Two hundred dollars gone to the dogs ! Don't 
mail any more of to-day's work ; stop the girls ! " 
Miss Krog started on the rounds, taking up the 
letters. " You're a nice one," Bittner went on 
contemptuously, sitting down and wabbling his 
head from side to side as he eyed his partner. 
Binks was white with rage. Evidently the mistake 
was his own — but there was something else in his 
face, an anger that went farther, beyond the 
annoyance and money loss, a look that betrayed 
a hatred intense and deep-seated. 

I would have given anything to have my words 
back. I suddenly thought of William — William 
the Silent, I had already dubbed him — and envied 
him his controlled tongue. Perhaps the trade 
would never have noticed the word. 

" I " I began, meaning to suggest as much. 

"You may go!" shouted Binks, his lips trem- 
bling and his eyes burning. 

I turned from the desk, unable to speak, and 
found my way to the cloak-room. Two days' 
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employment and dismissed! In the awful agony 
of the moment, I remembered that I had that 
morning paid eight of my last ten dollars to the 
landlady, reserving but two to carry me through 
till pay-day. 



CHAPTER IV 

" COMING IT OVER " THE COUNTRY 

MERCHANT 

1WAS fumbling in the dark passage for my 
wraps when I heard a light footfall, and a 
hand touched my wrist detainingly. It was Miss 
Krog. 

" You are to come again in the morning," she 
said. Her hand was like ice. " Mr. Bittner 
thought perhaps you misunderstood." 

I managed to thank her, but in desperate straits 
as I was, I quailed before this prospect almost 
as fearfully as before the other. The high tension 
at which we were required to work, the strain of 
unremitting haste, combined with the general fric- 
tion that pervaded the office, made an atmosphere 
of unrest, uneasiness, and insecurity that was ter- 
rifically nerve-wearing. I reached home utterly 
exhausted, threw myself on the bed in my street 
clothes, and slept for hours. 

However, I went back the next day. The face 
of a partly-paid landlady does not encourage one 
to give up a position. The mere possession of 
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a job gives one a certain amount of credit. I 
was glad to get out of the house away from 
her questioning eyes, though once on the street- 
car I shrank from the thought of the office. 

I arrived in time and took my place as calmly 
as I could. Several of the girls looked curiously 
at me, thinking I had made some blunder the day 
before and been called down for it. The type- 
writers began to click, Miss Krog emerged from 
the cloak-room, hurried to her desk, patted her 
hair, and dabbed powder on her nose before her 
small desk-drawer mirror — she was such a hand- 
some girl to spend her days in that dismal office — 
and then began her rounds, steadily and quietly 
supplying the girls with work. Binks was at his 
desk opening mail. It had arrived in a special 
mail-sack, and was dumped, like a bag of potatoes, 
before him. He would pick up an envelope, make 
several jabs at it with his dagger-like opener, all 
the time slipping forward and back on his chair, 
his face working, and his eyes eager. He looked 
for all the world like some monkey before a huge 
pile of nuts, dropping and losing most of them 
in his greedy haste to devour them all 1 at once. 

I had just inserted my first sheet — another form 
letter — and I had had the good sense not to read 
it this time when Bittner came sauntering down 
the aisle from the rear of the office. He was in 
his shirtsleeves, hands soiled, and his penknife 
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was busy with an old ruler he had picked op in 
the rubbish. He paused quite casually by my 
desk and continued his whittling. 

"Ever write ?" he asked. 

" Home/' I answered, beating him in brevity. 

41 Reword that letter you were on yesterday,'' 
he said, " and let me see how you make out." 

I got a copy of the letter from Miss Krog, 
and went to work on it. It was composed of 
long, round about, and effusive sentences that 
claimed everything vaguely and got nowhere defi- 
nitely. Several rereadings were required before 
I was able accurately to locate the points. I 
worked hard over it, made many elisions, and 
Anally reworded the entire thing, using about one- 
third an much language. It was nearly noon be- 
fore I got it to suit me. Then I copied it on 
the back of a sheet I had spoiled and would be 
charged for, and carried it to Bittner's desk. 
He had been there most of the morning carving 
decorations into the old ruler. 

I went back to my machine, but I watched him 
as he bent over the letter. He read it through 
vary slowly, then got up, and in that queer, 
ambling, sideways gait, sauntered over to my 
desk. He looked about for a vacant chair, pulled 
one up, and in a leisurely manner, sat down and 
put the letter before me. 

" That might go as catalogue stuff," he said, 
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deliberately splitting fringes into the edge of the 
paper with an intentness that made the exact cut- 
ting of the paper rather than the contents of the 
letter the supreme thing, "but it ain't goin' to 
come it over the business man — the country mer- 
chant. It's cold as a corpse." 

" It says what you want to say." 

" That's merely a detail ; you gotta grip 'im ; 
make 'im wanta buy." 

" When I need a new hat," I argued, " I go to a 
store and ask to see the hats. I don't appreciate 
having a saleswoman fawn over me; I just want 
to see the hats." 

" That's when you want a hat. It don't take 
salesmanship to sell to the man that wants the 
thing; I'm talkin' about sellin' the man that don't 
want our stuff. See? " 

I didn't quite see. 

" Now, s'pose you're tryin' to sell these business 
books to a country merchant that's perfectly satis- 
fied with his know-how; when he opens this letter, 
and finds it's just a circular, he uses it to light 
his pipe. He lives off in some junk town where 
he spends most of his time standin' in the door 
and watchin' the folks go by ; he don't care a hang 
about our books. How you goin' to get that 
man? " 

" Pass him up and go after the younger, more 
ambitious men in cities." 
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" Go for them too, but don't pass up the other 
— get 'em both." He waited. I had no idea. 

" Get 'im where he lives," he suggested. 

Still I had no idea. 

"What you s'pose he's standin' in his store 
door all day for? " 

" To see the people go by." 

" Yes, and to see where they go to. Smith's, 
two blocks down the street, is a newer store; 
he's watchin' to see how many of his old cus- 
tomers go to Smith's. He eats and sleeps it — 
Smith's." 

Still I waited. 

" Now to get 'im you gotta start off a letter 
that'll hit 'im right square between the eyes. In 
his own kind o' dope tell about methods o' store- 
keepin' that have been tried and have proved suc- 
cessful in conditions the same as his. They all 
have the same set o' conditions to face — all have 
rivals and new stores everywhere, and even the 
newest merchant has gotta keep on bein' the new- 
est, so it hits him too. Don't you see you get 
him interested right away if you can talk about 
his affairs, listen to him, get right down in his 
mind and his problems? They ain't a man livin' 
so big that the lowest tramp can't get his ear 
if the tramp is smart enough to say the right 
thing." 

I began to see. 
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" Give it to me," he said as the noon gong rang. 
" I'll fix up the dope ; then you can go over it." 
He slowly ambled back to his desk. 

I went out to lunch, but I was too keenly in- 
terested in the work to loiter long over food. All 
afternoon I filled in lines on form letters to office 
managers. It was nearly four when Bittner 
brought me his product, scrawled in cramped 
writing over the backs of a dozen or more en- 
velopes. He put on his coat and left the office 
and I settled down to decipher what he had 
written. 

It was an intricate task; I took it home to 
finish that night. Sentences were involved, words 
misspelled and misused, but gradually, as I sensed 
his meaning and got the thing copied on decent 
paper, I realized that it was a very clever letter. 
I concluded that Bittner had grown up in a coun- 
try store, so well did he seem to know its problems. 
He talked in the phraseology of the country mer- 
chant. It was such a letter as a small-town mer- 
chant, going to a city, might write back to his 
neighbor; a letter telling "the folks at home" 
things they didn't know anything about but ought 
to — things valuable for a man to know. It sug- 
gested why the city merchant drew the country 
trade, and pointed out what geese the country 
merchants were for being such old fogies and not 
" jogging things up a bit " on their own account. 
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There was a hint, likewise, of unrest among 
younger business men in the city and evidence 
of intention to move to the country and " go in 
for themselves " — open up stores — and by intro- 
ducing modern methods skin the old fellows out. 
The whole letter was destined to breed fear and 
disquiet. 

When I had carefully copied it, straightening 
out the most involved sentences, using the correct 
words, and spelling the others according to the 
dictionary — he wrote " sect " for " sex " and 
" esthetic " for " anesthetic " — it was a really 
clever piece of work — and it was ten o'clock. 

Bittner made no comment when I handed him 
the letter next day; but soon he gave it to Miss 
Krog and told her to send it to the printer. Two 
days later we were working on it and the letters 
began going out one hundred thousand strong to 
small merchants all over the United States and 
Canada. 

Binks flew about up and down the aisle, busier 
and more agitated than ever; I thought at times 
the man would surely explode. I didn't run the 
risk of reading any more of the letters that came 
to me to be filled in, but mechanically added the 
line as instructed. However, I was not to escape 
by any such evasion. On the fifth day Bittner 
sauntered over to my desk with copies of all the 
printed forms used in the business. He wanted 
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me to go over them and improve their English 
if it needed improving. 

" Don't you meddle with the spirit," he 
cautioned, " unless you can liven it up a bit. We 
don't pay postage on no corpses out of this 
office." 

He succeeded in making me feel very small and 
inefficient, but I was glad to quit the eternal filling 
in and went to work eagerly. Once when I 
glanced up I found Binks eying me, but instantly 
he looked away. 

Each letter appealed to some one special class 
of men whom Bittner & Binks hoped to make 
customers or who were already customers, all with 
lines to be filled in to make them personal. I had 
decided that Bittner must have grown up in a 
country store, so familiar was he with the country 
merchant's problems; but now I was confronted 
with twenty letters, every one as perfectly repre- 
senting the problems of men in wholly different 
situations. They might have been written by 
twenty different people, each one a fair representa- 
tive of his own class. It was hard to believe that 
they all emanated from my two principals. One 
thing, however, proved their authorship — the un- 
failing use of the wrong word, the unfailing gram- 
matical error. Not a single letter was free from 
one or the other of these defects; defects that 
might not be noticed by a hurried reader, or one 
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equally deficient in knowledge of English, but glar- 
ing enough to a person of any education what- 
ever. 

I eliminated the errors, rearranged the sentences, 
and at closing time had the twenty letters ready 
to turn in. I was glad Bittner was there to re- 
ceive them, for I was still afraid of Binks. 

When I left the office a few moments later Miss 
Krog walked with me. 

"Won't you tell me about this company ?" I 
asked. 

She looked at me quickly and her handsome 
fair face stiffened into a non-committal inexpres- 
siveness. 

" What do you want to know — about a raise? " 

" No, about these two men. Where did they 
come from and how did they ever happen to get 
hold of a book business?" 

She smiled. " They didn't get hold of it ; they 
made it." 

" How did it ever occur to them to make a 
book business? I should think they would have 
been afraid to risk capital in anything of an 
educational nature." 

She smiled enigmatically. " They didn't risk 
much, and why not a book business ? " 

I noticed a slightly foreign accent on certain 
words, and I decided that she must have come 
from one of the northern countries of Europe. 
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Her own knowledge of English being limited, she 
naturally did not realize the limitations of these 
men, so far as schooling was concerned. 

" One always regards books as more or less of 
a luxury, and luxuries are more of a risk than 
necessities." I was proud of the business acumen 
my remark betrayed. To tell the truth I had 
heard Bittner say something of the kind. 

" They started in a very small way, you know." 

" No, I don't know anything about them ; I'm 
new." 

" There were just the three of us at first," she 
began. 

w Oh, then you've always been with them? 

"Always? The firm is only two years old. 
She smiled at my emphasis on the " always." 
" We began in one tiny room — desk room it was 
— in a real-estate office; I was the stenographer. 
They were State Street salesmen, one in a hard- 
ware store and the other with an office-supplies 
concern. I think they were each earning twenty- 
five dollars a week at the time; they held their 
jobs during the day and came to the office after 
working hours, when they went over the mail and 
dictated the letters for me to write. I tied up 
all the packages at first and filled all the orders. 
It was just a little mail-order business on the side. 
They had nothing saved up; they contributed so 
much each week to pay for the advertisements, 
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the postage, and my salary. The business aver- 
aged a cost of one hundred and forty dollars a 
month for the first year, and I guess they were 
close to the bread line making ends meet. They 
both like to tell about the economies of that first 
year; ask them sometime." 

" And does it pay now? " I idiotically asked. 

" Pay? " She threw up her hands and laughed. 
"Oh, no, it doesn't pay at all; they just work 
for fun, those two ! " 

" I guess you mean Binks — he does all the 
work." 

She winced but made no reply for a moment; 
then she volunteered one more remark : " He does 
seem to, doesn't he? " After that she said good- 
night and turned down toward Monroe Street. 
She did not again walk out with me after that 
night or seem open to further conversation, but 
I liked her immensely. 

I had just one fear now, and that was that I 
shouldn't be allowed to keep my job. Everything 
seemed up to Binks, and it was evident that he 
didn't like me. Unfortunately I had touched his 
weak point — his love of his own verbiage. He 
could spell. He went Bittner one better there, 
and he had a veritable avalanche of words at his 
command ; but they fell from his lips in a tumultu- 
ous cataract. Bittner, on the other hand, had no 
words; it was difficult for him to express his 
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simplest thought. Binks had spoken to me in 
an offhand manner of the word " enormity ," blam- 
ing the mistake on the stenographer or the type- 
setter. He called it a " typographical error." 
But still, though he turned the incident off lightly, 
I could see that it continued to rankle; and he 
was further incensed by Bittner's action in giving 
me the form letters to revise. I gathered that 
they were the product of the two men combined; 
and I rather imagined that the ideas were Bittner's, 
while their style belonged to Binks — and of his 
style Binks was very vain. 

Naturally on Saturday, it being pay-day, I 
went to my desk with considerable uneasiness. 
My finances were in a truly precarious state. I 
was living on such food as I could carry to my 
room concealed under my coat and afterward hide 
in my trunk away from the prying eyes and nose 
of the landlady. And even with this kind of 
management I had great difficulty in making the 
two dollars hold out through the week. Fortu- 
nately I was within what is called " walking dis- 
tance " on the West Side, and though it was two 
miles to the office I walked both ways and thus 
saved carfares. I went almost nowhere but to the 
public library, where I read everything about busi- 
ness on which I could lay my hands. I was doing 
my utmost to make a business woman of myself, 
and I felt that if I could only gain Binks' good- 
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will I could keep on living until I should have 
learned enough to be worth a salary at least to 
some one somewhere. I felt sure of Bittner; but 
then he was almost never in the office, and what 
could it matter to him whether I or some other 
girl 8a t at that desk and clicked in those lines? 
The running of the office was all in Binks' hands, 
and Binks I had offended. 

I quickly opened my machine and began to 
work at top speed. Binks was at his desk sorting 
letters, hitching forward and slipping back, and 
vigorously scratching his left foot against his 
right leg. Bittner came in, threw off his coat, 
removed his cuffs, and sat down at his side of the 
desk; but he didn't take out his penknife. In- 
stead, he began to go over the letters that I had 
turned in; his eyes never left the pages as he 
read. 

Binks looked furtively toward him every few 
moments. I wished I was seated farther away 
from the two men; I wished I didn't have to be 
in it at all, but could just go ahead and type like 
mad as the others did, with nothing on my mind 
but the need of speed and more speed. 

Miss Krog began her rounds among the girls, 
distributing new work, taking up finished work. 

" Miss Krog ! " It was Bittner's voice that 
bawled it out. She looked up quickly and, with 
the nervous apprehension that possessed her when- 
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ever called by either of the men, hurried to the 
desk. 

Bittner handed her one of the letters : " Have 
Miss Hill copy that with a fresh black rib- 
bon." 

Binks looked up frowning. "Why Miss Hill? 
I've got her full up with dictation that must go 
out to-day." Miss Hill was his own private 
stenographer. 

" Because I want a perfect copy. What do we 
pay her more than any other stenographer for 
perfect work for, if I can't use her once in a 
while? " he snarled. 

" If you'd stay here and work as I do there'd 
be some sense in your having a high-priced sten- 
ographer," Binks retorted. 

Meanwhile poor Miss Krog stood between them, 
perplexed and unhappy. 

" Give it to Miss Hill and tell her I want it done 
perfect," Bittner commanded. Binks hitched and 
slipped more nervously than ever, then bent to 
his mail opening; his face was a hard little red 
knot of working anger. Bittner continued to 
read the other letters. Miss Krog took the work 
to Miss Hill. 

For perhaps fifteen minutes everything was 
quiet save the incessant clicking of typewriters; 
then Miss Hill, a slender dark girl with a sensitive 
startled face, hurried up to Bittner with her 
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copied work. Bittner took it, glanced down the 
page, then looking up glowered at her. 

" I thought I said a perfect copy," he 
bawled. 

The girl, frightened, reached out for the sheet. 

" What What's the matter with it? " she 

asked breathlessly. 

" Look at that alignment; look at that semi- 
colon after the headin'. Do you call that per- 
fect?" He flung it toward her. "Do it over 
again: erasin' don't go." 

The girl caught the sheet and turning a shade 
paler went back to her machine. She sat near 
me and I could see her fingers tremble as she 
inserted the paper. I vaguely wondered whether 
all these girls were as close to bed-rock as I, that 
they were in such a chronic state of fear. Every 
one in the room seemed to realize that a fresh 
storm was brewing at the desk, and they all worked 
in a spirit of mad desperation, so that they should 
not be at fault, no matter what was in the air. 
I glanced toward the cut-case where William the 
Silent was stolidly sorting and listing halftones 
and etchings. I suddenly envied him for the sec- 
ond time and wished I could be as indifferent to 
atmospheres. 

Again Miss Hill approached the desk with her 
letter; again Bittner glowered over it; again he 
looked up in utter scorn and disgust. 
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"And you're the girl we pay to do perfect 
work," he sneered. 

" What's wrong? " she gasped, almost ready to 
cry and reaching for the letter. 

He showed her, shaking the sheet under her 
nose; in her excitement she had omitted an entire 
line. 

"Do it over," he thundered, "and this time 
you're to get it right, d'you hear? " 

She returned to her machine, biting her lip to 
keep back the tears and stumbling against my 
desk on her way. Sinks was doing his best to 
ignore the scene, and having a hard time of it; 
he hitched and slipped, hitched and slipped. From 
her desk near the window Miss Krog kept looking 
up furtively and fearfully. All of us clicked at 
mighty speed; if typewriters could burst from 
friction I am sure they would have gone to count- 
less bits. Bittner was already lost in another form 
letter. 

For the third time Miss Hill approached the 
desk of the partners. Involuntarily typewriters 
slowed down and we waited a breathless moment 
for the explosion; it came. 

Bittner took one look at the letter she handed 
him, then sprang to his feet with the sudden 
agility of a wildcat, tore it into fragments, and 
threw the pieces on the floor. 

" So that's the kind of work I'm buncoed into 
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payin* extra for, is it? " He pointed with shak- 
ing finger at the paper. " Get your time and 
get out of here ! " 

The girl, now deadly white and trembling from 
head to foot, looked toward Binks for protection. 
She was his stenographer; she had been his sten- 
ographer for a year and she had been promised 
a raise; her look told it all. It was appeal and 
charge together. 

Binks got to his feet, tried to speak, and stut- 
tered : " Bittner, this is going too far " 

Bittner quick as a flash grabbed a book from 
the desk, one they so purringly recommended in 
their letters, and hurled it at the girl, repeating 
as he did so : " Get your time and get out of 
here ! " 

The girl dodged and rushed to the bookkeeper's 
cage. The two men faced each other across the 
desk in a moment of intense anger, then Bittner 
smiled in a cool sort of way, slipped into his coat, 
and left. Binks, livid with rage, flew out of his 
chair and over to the bookkeeper's cage. William 
came with his dustpan and broom and swept up 
the scraps of paper; as he pushed past my desk I 
quietly reached out, covered the scraps with my 
fingers, and crowded them into my bag. William 
looked at me a moment in surprise, then went on 
to the rear of the room with his broom and dust- 
pan; I went on with my typing. Every one else 
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began to click ; the incident had not lost more than 
a minute from the business of the day. 

That night I took the fragments of the letter 
from my bag and pieced them together; thanks 
to William's care not one was missing. I pasted 
them neatly and accurately with library paste, 
then examined the letter under a reading glass — 
it was a perfect copy in every detail. I was not 
surprised; all the time I had felt that Bittner's 
anger was feigned. 



CHAPTER V 

I GET MY FIRST RAISE AND BEGIN 

BITTNER'S BOOK 

AT the close of my first week in business I 
L paid my landlady the other two dollars still 
due her, which left me one dollar and ninety-five 
cents for running expenses — I had been docked 
five cents for two spoiled letters. It's a truly 
wonderful thing to have your landlady paid; for 
then, no matter how badly things go at the office, 
you can return home with a sense of comfort. 
Otherwise you're in a state of dread and suspense 
at both ends of the line and have no peace any- 
where. I had managed the problem of my food 
so well the first week, carrying home bakery stuff, 
that I now began to feel more daring and indulged 
in five cents' worth of potatoes and a small tin 
pail that would fit over my curling-iron rack 
above the gas-jet. A hot potato stolen under the 
very nose of the landlady was lure enough to make 
one hurry home any night. 

My system was to lock the door, cover the 
transom — I had seen her steal up to too many 
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doors with her small stepladder to be caught in 
that way — then pare the potato and put it over 
the gas to cook. The parings I would make into 
a parcel that looked for all the world like a pair 
of party gloves being returned by a finicky 
debutante and this I would drop into the first 
garbage can I came to over on Madison Street. 
The rest of the potatoes were hidden away in 
my trunk just under my party dresses, in case 
the landlady should be able to force the lock and 
peep into the tray. 

My Cheshire-cat grin began to steal back again ; 
I seemed to be in a delightful conspiracy with 
myself against the whole world — including my 
landlady. I would slip up on it yet when nobody 
was looking and get my share; and meanwhile 
the game was fun. 

Such musings prospered best in my room, as I 
sat innocently curled up in a big chair by the 
reading lamp, everything serene and correct in 
case the landlady should come snooping round. 
Sometimes she stopped at the door for a few mo- 
ments' talk. Our china-decorating experience had 
made a semblance of a bond between us. But 
always it seemed to me that as she stood there 
she was spiritually sniffing her nostrils in an effort 
to overtake an elusive but suggestive odor, and 
always I gloried in the thought that she couldn't 
catch me. She did not know that I walked to 
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and from the office, and probably thought that 
the time I used up in this way was spent at my 
meals. 

The Monday following the torn letter episode 
I went to my machine in a mood almost jubilant. 
I had made up my mind to a course of action, 
and the thing seemed done. In the future, I 
resolved, I should be oblivious to the two partners ; 
I would do my work, give no more cause for 
offense, and pay no attention to either of them. 
I would make such tremendous speed that Binks 
would like me in spite of himself. I got there 
early. Binks, already in a flutter, was unlocking 
the door. Miss Krog hurried in after us, and 
he turned excitedly to her: 

M No girls ! No girls ! I thought I told you 
to put an ad in the Sunday paper? " 

" You did ; and I turned it in Saturday on my 
way home." 

" Never heard of such a thing ! Not a single 
applicant! You must have been too late." He 
studied a moment, tapping his lip with his right 
forefinger. Then he went over to her and spoke 
in a low confidential tone : " Do you suppose you 
could get Miss Hill back any way? " 

" No," she answered with firm decision. " Miss 
Hill said she wouldn't come back for a hundred 
a week. She said she didn't have to work in an 
office where men threw books at girls' heads ! " 
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Miss Krog was still incensed over Bittner's 
performance of Saturday. She seemed at that 
moment to hate Bittner with an intensity that 
this one case alone would not fully account for, 
though it was enough, goodness knows! Neither 
was her indignation with Bittner squared by love 
for Binks. In fact I never saw so much absence 
of love in one spot m all my life. 

While they were still talking a lean, hungry- 
looking girl in a dowdy raglan coat pushed back 
the door and stared stupidly from one to the 
other. Her mouth sagged open, and short hair 
that had been frizzled by a hot iron hung limply 
under her nondescript gray turban. 

" I was told there's a stenographer's job here," 
she said. 

Binks stared at her ; Miss Krog looked her over 
with a sort of pity. 

"Who told you so?" Binks asked. 

" A girl what lives where I do by name of Sally 
Hill. She come home Sat'dy night and said she'd 
quit and wasn't goin' back any more. She said 
I was welcome to try to get the job. I ain't had 
no luck since I came to Chicago, but I can read 
my notes and I'm quick, and I'll start low. I 
ain't a fool, if I don't pomp my hair and wear 
peek-a-boos." 

Binks laughed; Miss Krog's handsome, frown- 
ing face cleared. The girl was clean, only very 
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shabby and without a particle of taste. Binks 
whispered a few words in Miss frog's ear. 

I went on to my machine, and a little later the 
new girl, Miss Meeks, was sitting by Sinks' desk, 
taking notes on one of his most verbose perora- 
tions. I never saw such a girl for work; she 
fairly ate it. She sat near me, and the way she 
bent over her notes and hurled out her letters 
was wonderful. Miss Krog said to Binks that 
the Meeks girl was the best stenographer they 
had ever had ; and even the two partners laughed 
good-naturedly together over " Bones," as Bittner 
at once nicknamed her. Binks remarked that he 
guessed Bittner was right in his theory this time ; 
it seems that Bittner was all against hiring pretty 
girls. He said they spent too much time preen- 
ing before their tiny bits of mirrors tucked away 
in their desk drawers. Binks preferred pretty 
girls. He held that they were happier and there- 
fore worked more contentedly, and weren't always 
pestering him for a raise ; they had " fellows " 
to think about. I wondered how Miss Krog had 
ever got past Bitter's prejudices. 

The coming of Miss Meeks seemed to bring an 
era of peace. Bittner called her " Binks' girl " 
with mildly satirical remarks occasionally, but he 
never seemed impelled to go near her himself or 
to give her any work to do. I thought that on 
the whole he was rather mean to the new girl; 
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she did her work so well that he might at least 
have spoken pleasantly to her now and again. 
Binks seemed well satisfied, and the routine of the 
office went on, unbroken by any serious quibbling. 
We pounded our typewriters, dreamed of a raise, 
and rushed the hours away, and soon the second 
week went by and I had another four dollars in 
my pay envelope. This time I hadn't been docked. 
I religiously put one of the bills away in the leaves 
of my Bible in the darkest corner of my closet. 
I must start a fund for next month's rent, and 
besides there were winter clothes to be purchased. 
I had never lived in a cold climate before, and 
already the chilly days had provided me with a 
slight cough. The potato deal had worked so 
well that I now added a small piece of steak. I 
cooked and ate it with the windows wide open, 
then burned joss sticks to kill any lingering odor. 
I felt wonderfully secure in my conspiracy. 

The third Monday morning peace was once 
more broken. Bittner came to my desk with a 
parcel and asked me whether I thought I could 
write a book. 

" What about? " I asked. 

" The dope's all here," he answered, tapping 
the bulky package. " All you gotta do is to fix 
it up. Run it together, short chapters, title page, 
name. See what you can do." Then he went 
out. 
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I was Jtiy mnch intzrested* and punning say 
typewriter to one sde I began going' ofw tie 
** dope." It consisted of notes and jotting* Ant 
bad gone down at odd nwi—nb*. apparently through 
several years. I gathered from the 
that it was a book on selling — selling; by 
salesman, letter, advertisement. It anuncd to set 
forth the principle of seflfng^ goods* illustrated 
by numerous incidents picked op on the street, 
at the club, here and there and everywhere. It 
was interesting' reading even in this erode? mis- 
spelled, disjointed form. I was having a good 
time over it when suddenly Binks di sc ov e red that 
my typewriter was not going, sprang up* and 
rushing over to me bent over my shoulder. 

* What's this?" he demanded. 

" The book," I answered; "Mr. Bittner wishes 
me to pot it in shape." 

* Nonsense I " exclaimed Binks, scratching hard. 
* WeVe no call to get oat a book, no money to 
waste on pet hobbies. Fat it ap; these letters 
must go oat to-day if we work till midnight.' 9 

Binks was on the spot and he controlled my 
pay envelope. True, Bittner had dismissed Bulks' 
favorite helper, bat still it was Binks I was afraid 
of* Minds do work in that unreasonable way 
sometimes! I pat the parcel in my drawer and 
went back to pounding out the line: 

" Mr. Jones, a resident of your city- 
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At four Bittner sauntered in from his club 
where, I was given to understand, he spent his 
afternoons playing billiards. Pulling off his coat 
he came over to me. 

" How's she goin' ? " 

"I think it's dandy stuff; but Mr. Binks said 
these letters must go out first." 

He scowled and his face took on that dull 
purply look that I now associated with his rages. 
He went back to the joint desk of the partners 
and sat down. 

" I'll give you to understand, Binks, you don't 
go monkeyin' with my work," he said, leaning for- 
ward and wabbling his head from side to side in 
an ominous manner. 

" And I'll give you to understand you don't use 
office help paid by the company to do your private 
business." 

" It's company business," Bittner retorted. 

" This company's not organized or chartered 
to publish books," Binks came back, growing red- 
der every minute and his eyes looking wildly about. 
" And I want to say right now I don't go into any 
scheme to publish. Fortunes are sunk in it every 
year ! Chicago's the graveyard of magazines, and 
you know it. What the deuce ails you, man, that 
you can't see nothing no more ? " 

" You're the one that can't see beyond your 
own snoot," Bittner retorted with a sneer. 
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44 You'd still be down at Timber's seUm* hard- 
ware at twenty-five dollars per if it wasn't for 
me." 

44 You! You! You!" Binks leaned forward 
in his chair and foamed and spluttered, and finally 
got out some more words. "You have got just 
about as much to do with the success of this busi- 
ness as — as the mouse that eats the cheese left 
from the girls' lunches! You spend your time 
at billiards, while I'm digging in for all I'm worth. 
I do two men's work and draw one man's pay. If 
right ruled you'd not be entitled to a cent in this 
business." 

41 You don't say," Bfttner drawled, coolly gaz- 
ing at the irate red man whose tossing hair, trem- 
bling lip, and swelling throat betrayed the long 
suppression of a constantly mounting wrath. 
44 Well, all I gotta say is — don't you get too gay 
buttin' into my work, that's all. The climate 
might get hot." 

I typed on wildly, rapidly, trying not to hear, 
trying to keep out of it, for I saw in this chronic 
quarrel between the two partners the end of any 
employee who might get mixed up in it. That 
night I took Bittner's book home with me; and 
this was the beginning of night work, carried on 
unflaggingly for a long time. The day work was 
so tiresomely mechanical that the mental night 
work was really restful. I borrowed a typewriter 
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from one of the other roomers, a writer who used 
it only in the daytime, and little by little I un- 
tangled Bittner's conglomeration of notes. These 
were made on scraps of paper — the backs of let- 
ters, envelopes, laundry bills, store checks, club 
notices, dancing programs, postcards, newspaper 
margins, and even street-car transfers and stubs 
of theater tickets. These quaint bits of paper 
showed the program of his life; and as I went 
over them I began to wonder whether " billiards " 
was not a name that covered a good deal besides 
that engrossing game. Some way, from the very 
beginning, I had had an instinctive feeling that 
however much Binks might be the legs and arms 
of the firm, Bittner was its brains. The " dope " 
intensified this feeling. 

When the following day he asked me about the 
work, I told him I was doing it at home, as the 
office was too noisy; and day by day afterward 
I was able to assure him that the work was pro- 
gressing. He seemed satisfied ; Binks had no more 
spasms ; and Peace was once more securely riveted 
to her throne. 

A thing that served to unsettle me to a certain 
extent was the constant coming and going of the 
office help. Every Saturday familiar faces dis- 
appeared and every Monday morning there was 
a fresh avalanche of girls applying for the vacant 
places. I wondered where our girls went, and 
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why. At noon one day I got into conversation 
with several and found out. It seems that the 
Bittner-Binks Company was known up and down 
the stpeet as tight; employees soon caught on to 
the company's system of taking on raw girls from 
the business colleges, keeping them as long as 
possible without a raise, then letting them go and 
filling their places with other recruits from the 
ranks of the inexperienced. There were always 
new girls needing to get experience, and I can't 
say that this experience was not valuable. After 
a few weeks of the Bittner-Binks grind any other 
position would seem a veritable snap; so this 
training received early in the game had its good 
psychological effect on those who were quick and 
clever enough to get away soon. But woe to the 
girl who worked hard and stuck, hoping for ad- 
vancement ! I found that no typist had ever been 
paid over six dollars a week; that was the high- 
water mark for the herd. 

At the end of my first month, though I worked 
both day and night, I was still drawing, when not 
docked, four dollars a week. There was hardly 
a girl on the force who had been there when I 
began. Frequently, at luncheon, I met these girls 
who had come and gone, and I found that all had 
bettered themselves. They scorned the " softies," 
as they called them, who stayed with Bittner- 
Binks. " 'Fraid cats ! " they would say with a 
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toss of the head. " Wouldn't catch me over many 
pay-days with that outfit ! All I need is to know 
once; I don't have to be shoved. Get wise; 
quit ! " 

I began to wonder whether I was really a 
" 'fraid cat." I decided that I must be — but then 
those pert young flashes of femininity were sten- 
ographers as well as operators; they had more 
to offer an employer than I had. It made me 
blush to admit it, but I had to recognize the facts. 
Then also, in the face of all the evidence against 
the wisdom of staying on, an instinctive feeling 
that it was the best course for me made me 
do so. 

On my sixth Saturday when the bookkeeper* — 
who on any other day broke out in bristles when 
she came in contact with the girk-purringly 
handed me, a la lady bountiful, my pay envelope, 
it fell heavily in my hand and my heart sank. I 
must be docked again, otherwise I would receive 
my pay in two bills. I covered my chagrin as 
best I could — I was nearly always docked, some 
way or other, and felt heartily ashamed of it, for 
those other girls, all younger than I, were seldom 
docked — and went on to the cloak-room. 

There in the security of its dim light I lifted 
my envelope and shook the money out into my 
hand to empty it into my purse. To my amaze- 
ment I discovered that I had been given a raise: 
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fifty cents in one silver piece had been added to 
my two two-dollar bills. 

I went home jubilant, but there a new horror 
confronted me. In the seesaw of life, between 
business and home, it is apparently not given one 
to be up at both ends at the same time. 



CHAPTER VI 

AS BINKS' ASSISTANT I GET ON 

THE INSIDE 

IRAN up the steps, fitted my key into the 
lock, and in a fine mood, went on to my room. 
I thrust open the door, struck a light, gazed 
happily about my kingdom, then suddenly col- 
lapsed into the nearest chair, a crumpled heap. 

There, in the exact center of the red cover 
that made my trunk into a divan, in all their 
lumpy undeceptive outlines, perched my small 
sack of potatoes. It was a twenty-five cent sack, 
and I had used one potato out of it. Here was 
evidence unanswerable, damning! It had been 
cleaning day — I saw it all in a flash — and the 
landlady had placed them there. Evidently in a 
fit of absent-mindedness I had left them out of 
my trunk the night before. I knew that the land- 
lady had been suspicious of me for some time; 
I had caught her snooping near the door. Un- 
fortunately, she knew what I earned. She hadn't 
kept lodgers in Chicago for ten years without 
learning a thing or two; and she had said to me 
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warningly, threateningly, that there was just one 
thing she wouldn't stand for, u not from nobody," 
and that was " cooking all over her good parlor 
furniture." I had her best room — her. back par- 
lor — and her best furniture; and I had heartily 
agreed that she was perfectly right. Now I 
looked at that sack of potatoes and could have 
murdered it. 

My month would be up in a day or two. It 
would cost me fifty cents to move — all of my 
precious " raise," and I had no time to look for 
another place. Besides, I was comfortable there; 
and I had a sentiment for my own hearth. 

I looked again at the potatoes, and could have 
cried; and the next moment, had I been a man, 
I am sure I should have sworn. To be betrayed 
by a measly little sack of potatoes! And they 
had seemed such a bargain, too, — a whole quar- 
ter's worth! They had given me such a well- 
supplied, full-larder feeling — and they had given 
me away! 

I might have sat there all night apostrophizing 
Ireland's most noted gift to man, had I not heard 
footsteps on the stairs — the steady, flat-footed, 
tired, but doggedly determined, tramp of the land- 
lady coming up from the basement. I knew she 
was coming to give me notice. I sprang wildly 
to my feet, snatched the sack of potatoes to my 
arms, and as she rapped answered, " Come in ! " 
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She opened the door, smudgy of face, but militant, 
and opened her mouth to speak. 

" Mrs. Benton," I said, in great wrath, " why 
didn't you throw out these potatoes instead of 
perching them like an ornament on my trunk? 
What if I'd brought one of the girls home with 
me, how do you suppose I'd have felt? I got them 
to make a poultice for my lungs — they've been 
bothering me — but it's too mussy. Please don't 
ever leave things around that I set out to be 
thrown away ! " 

I thrust the sack into her hands. Her mouth 
closed, then opened, then closed, and opened 
wider again. She started to speak, and again I 
interrupted with a new-born vehemence. 

" Let me pay you next month's rent while you 
are here. I was raised to-day, aren't you glad? 
No more noonday rest lunches for me. I'm sick 
and tired of seeing all those women every day. 
Here's the rent." 

I had gone to the closet, and taking down my 
Bible, added the necessary amount to my week's 
pay. She accepted the money, still in a sort of 
daze, and I closed the door on her. Then I sank 
in triumphant, but hungry, comfort in my big 
chair. I couldn't spare the potatoes or the 
quarter they represented, but I was saved from 
moving — and grateful. 

It's perfectly wonderful how one's stomach 
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learns to subsist on whatever is given it. I had 
always been accustomed to the very best Southern 
cookery, and in my way was something of an 
epicure. But it is a fact that I felt no discom- 
fort now from the slim fare on which I lived. 
Usually I ate with my eyes on a printed page or 
a sheet of hieroglyphics from Bittner's hand, 
hardly conscious of the process of food-taking; 
and I remained perfectly healthy through it all. 

That evening a few crackers from a cracker 
factory where they could be purchased in broken 
lots at a ridiculously low price sufficed, and I was 
soon hard at work on the book. By ten o'clock 
I felt so well pleased with the hundred neatly 
arranged and copied pages, that I wrapped them 
up to take to the office the next day to show 
Bittner. I felt that I was fairly secure in my 
position now, the raise indicated that much; and 
I was proud of my work and eager to show it off. 

The following morning I unwrapped the parcel 
and laid the manuscript beside my typewriter, 
awaiting Bittner's arrival; meanwhile I inserted 
sheets and filled in lines with a rapidity that must 
have held Sinks' good will. He had been opening 
letters for an hour and was now waiting for the 
next delivery. I noticed, in the pause between 
tasks, that his eyes roved rather pleasurably over 
the office with a look almost of affection. It was 
as if he said to himself : " This is mine ; I spun it 
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spider-like from myself." He seemed to have a 
paternal aspect toward the machinery of his en- 
terprise. Presently he got up and came over to 
my desk ; his ferret eyes had lighted on the stack 
of yellow paper by my typewriter — he was sus- 
picious. 

He picked up the work. 

" It's Mr. Bittner's book that I've done even- 
ings," I explained. " I brought it down to show 
him." 

" Bittner's away," he said. 

He began reading, then turned the pages slowly, 
then started back to his desk carrying the whole 
thing with him. As he read, his face grew more 
and more serious and a peculiar look came into 
it, a look such as one sometimes sees on the face 
of a jealous woman. Could it be jealousy, I 
wondered? Heretofore he had been the undisputed 
purveyor of thoughts via language of the firm. 
Could his pet vanity carry him so far? 

Later he brought the manuscript back to me. 
" You know all this is a waste of your time," he 
said. " We ain't ever going into book publishing. 
We are a book-selling firm, pure and simple ; it's 
in the charter. You oughtn't to waste your time." 

Still he stood looking down at me, a half- 
puzzled, undecided expression on his face. 

" You seem to be an ambitious, hard-working 
girl," he said at last in a patronizing sort of a 
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tone ; " I always like to help girls that try hard. 
How'd you like to change your work — be the sec- 
retary's assistant?" 

He smiled down on me quite benevolently now. 
I almost jumped out of my chair, I was so sur- 
prised. Also I saw that the idea was coming to a 
head as he talked. The plan wasn't quite thor- 
oughly formulated, but in a dim way he was feel- 
ing for a better use of my services than filling 
in lines. I was being wasted, and waste was his 
abhorrence. 

" I've got to have assistance personally," he 
went on. " I'm going all to pieces doing two 
men's work. I think I might break you in." 

u I should like anything that would be an ad- 
vance in work," I said. 

" Then put away all that book nonsense." He 
came back so quickly that I wondered again if 
it was the personal quarrel between the two men 
that I was doomed to figure in, and hesitated. 

He stood thinking a moment, then looked about 
us. Nearer his desk, but still situated in the large 
operating room, was a good-sized kitchen table 
used by Miss Krog for sorting form letters. It 
was now empty. 

" I'll make you my assistant," he said at last. 
" You can move over to this larger desk. If you 
are quick to learn and apply yourself closely 
you'll find it to your advantage." 
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He managed to invest the ordinary words with 
a suggestion of semi-mystery. I didn't like the 
knowing half-wink of his eyes. I should far more 
have appreciated a mention of the definite salary 
I would receive in the new position, and I objected 
to that almost threatening suggestion that I let 
Bittner's book alone. I felt that what I did out 
of office hours was none of Binks' business. Also 
in entering the new position I seemed to become 
the private property of Binks alone ; and I wasn't 
at all sure that this was the best policy. In some 
way Bittner seemed to hold the final whip-hand 
when he chose to show his authority, and I really 
wanted to work on his book. I realized that I 
could not do this and be Binks 9 assistant. It put 
me in the position of taking sides in the personal 
quarrel with Binks ; and my instinct made me pre- 
fer to be on Bittner's side if I must be in it at 
all. So it was with very mixed sentiments that 
I moved from my place over to the larger desk 
nearer the desk of the partners. 

The first task Mr. Binks brought me was a great 
stack of letters to be signed with his personal 
signature. He wrote his name several times for 
me to copy. He wanted to give the impression 
that he personally signed every letter, so there was 
to be no " per " or " by " under his name. I 
practised his great sweeping flourishes for a while, 
then began signing the letters. There were hun- 
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dreds of them, and the work was quite as mechan- 
ical as typing. 

Later he brought me a handful of letters to 
answer and carefully explained the method; this 
was more interesting. Each of these letters, it 
seemed, asked some question that could be answered 
by a stereotyped letter already composed and listed 
in the " ready-made letter book," thus saving the 
delay and vexation of dictating a fresh reply. 
These were not printed forms, as in the case of 
the circular letters on which I had been at work, 
but were ready-written letters answering the ques- 
tion in point. My task was to read each letter, 
then write on a slip of paper the name of the 
ready-made letter that would answer it, pin the 
two together and, when I had a dozen ready, hand 
them over to a typist. She also had a copy of 
the ready-made letters and had only to hunt up 
the one indicated by title and copy it, inserting 
the correspondent's name now and then to im- 
press him with its personal nature. A large book 
filled with ready-made letters was supplied me, so 
I could become familiar with them and their titles. 

A man wrote that he had been sick for a week, 
but would soon place his order for the set of 
books about which he had written earlier. Ex- 
amining the ready-made letter book index, I found 
a title: Sick Man Postpones Ordering. The let- 
ter, I discovered on turning to the page indicated, 
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regretted, in terms very solicitous for the man's 
health, the postponement caused by his recent in- 
disposition and wished him speedy recovery. It 
then went on to state that the books would be 
wrapped and placed in readiness so that there need 
be no delay when his order should reach the house. 
Though there was an absurd pomposity and flour- 
ish to the letter, still it rang with a certain sin- 
cerity. 

In another letter a correspondent said he was 
to be married the following week, and couldn't 
afford the books just then, but hoped to be in a 
position to buy them the next month. A letter 
entitled Man to be Married — Postponement, ex- 
actly met this situation, congratulating him, wish- 
ing him well, and suggesting that as his responsi- 
bilities were to be increased, more than ever did he 
need the practical business suggestions to be found 
only in our set of books for business men. It was 
written in such cordial spirit that the recipient 
could not fail to be favorably impressed with a 
firm's secretary who would take the time in the 
midst of a busy day to write so personally. Other 
letters were entitled Financial Loss, Out of Town, 
Hope of Promotion, Paying on Insurance, Change 
of Location, Change of Business, Hasn't the 
Money, Discouraged, Lack of Faith in the Fu- 
ture, Why These Special Books? Who are Bitt- 
ner & Binks? 
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The answer to the last was very amusing and 
very clever. Binks, who purported to be the 
writer, opened the letter by saying that modesty 
made this a difficult question to answer, but strict 
business honesty required that he should answer 
it truthfully without attempting to hide the firm's 
light under a bushel. Bittner & Binks, then, were 
two plain business men who had made their way 
up in business circles — pretty close to the top — 
from small beginnings as office boys, and had 
studied, in their progress, the methods by which 
leading business men had risen. They had ex- 
amined these methods with microscopic minute- 
ness, a minuteness afforded by their separate posi- 
tions in close, confidential relationships, and they 
could now say with all modesty and all truthful- 
ness that they knew the game down to its " under- 
ground foundations." They weren't advising the 
methods that made Rockefellers and Morgans, but 
rather methods by which, in every city, a few 
solid, substantial men could lead all the rest. It 
was not high finance they were spreading through 
these books, but plain, straightforward, everyday, 
modern American enterprise, definitely laid out in 
clear-cut trails. It was the salesman, the book- 
keeper, the cashier, the small merchant, that they 
wanted to help and did help. It was the honest, 
ambitious man who had a right to all that his 
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brains could secure for him, but who hadn't quite 
had his chance in the world. 

The letter appealed in a sort of big-brother 
spirit to the man of the leaning type, the man 
who is not altogether self-reliant. It suggested 
that he had not had " a fair deal " in life — I 
found that a large number of men rated them- 
selves under this heading. It also suggested that 
they, Bittner & Binks, had had it pretty hard, 
too, but in consequence of this had learned a lot 
which they were delighted to pass on. They had 
found the methods, the ways, the " desk books " 
of the really successful; and their judgment and 
knowledge, based on life " from the cradle " in 
the "greatest mart of trade in the world," was 
now at the disposal of those living " more remote 
from the teeming activity of the busy hive." 

I was quite excited by the time I finished the 
letter, and experienced a sense of sudden depres- 
sion on glancing across the room at a small book- 
case on which was a single row of books — the 
thing the letter was all about. 

I wondered what was to prevent a correspondent 
from getting the same letter twice, should he a 
second time send in the same excuse ; but I found 
that this possibility was cleverly guarded against. 
Each person with whom we had correspondence 
was given a card in the filing department. At the 
top of the card was written the man's name and 
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address, and below this the date and title of each 
letter sent to him. When we received a letter 
from a man who had written in before, his card 
was called for, and if it was found that he had 
already received the ready-made letter that his 
letter naturally called for, a personal note was 
dictated to him and a notation to this effect made 
on his card. Also a carbon copy of the letter 
was attached to his correspondence and filed. By 
carefully adhering to this system we made sure 
that no man received duplicate letters, and all 
went merrily. 

I was amazed at the size of the correspondence ; 
letters came in at a rate of a thousand a day. 
About half of these were fresh inquiries, which 
were sorted and handed over to Miss Krog to be 
given out among the girls for the number one 
letter. Nearly a quarter of the day's mail con- 
sisted of direct orders, each order amounting to 
twenty-five dollars or an instalment on that 
amount. The rest were from people who wanted 
to know something more about the books, or who 
said flatly they didn't want them — which state- 
ment was never accepted as final, as there was a 
letter also to meet this exigency — or who told of 
their personal situation as already mentioned. 
Most of the letters requiring dictation Mr. Binks 
withheld at first for his own attention; the others 
he turned over to me. 
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Their wide range made them extremely interest- 
ing and educational. I found that my firm adver- 
tised in every English-speaking country, and that, 
therefore, inquiries came not only from all kinds 
and conditions of men but from people all over 
the world. There were letters from soldiers in 
the Philippines, from convicts in penitentiaries, 
from high-school boys who fretted under the im- 
practicability of the public-school course, from 
old men fearful of losing their jobs and nervously 
eager to brush up and make themselves more 
valuable to their employers, from soldiers in sol- 
diers 9 homes who hoped to get back again into 
the world of action, from small city salesmen in 
cramped positions with no chance of advance, 
from men in the wrong niche looking for a way 
into some other line, from sons of wealthy parents, 
from dabblers in business, from professional men 
who said they had not made a go of it and wanted 
to try business, from younger sons of noble Eng- 
lish families who half hoped to come to America 
and make a fortune for themselves, and from the 
great mass of middle-class young business men 
all over the country who are eagerly looking for 
better ways and better methods. 

The whole world, when one read this correspond- 
ence day by day, became a world of hands reach- 
ing out, fingers straining after something better. 
It was pathetic and it was splendid. It gave 
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me a new, intimate feeling of acquaintance with 
all kinds of people. I saw beneath the masks of 
faces in the cars, at restaurants, on the streets; 
and I read there pent-up desire, long unfulfilled 
dreams, pursued hopes, thoughts unguessed at. 
I would contemplate a tired, stolid-looking man 
and I would say to myself: " Under that exterior 
of gray commonplace there is a wonderful thing, 
a mind struggling to the utmost to lift that man 
out of his present environment." " That man," 
I would tell myself, watching a dull face nodding, 
mouth agape, " is carrying on a busy life inside 
in his brain — a life that few of us realize. He's 
thinking, and it all resolves itself into the one 
question, * How can I better myself? 9 " 



CHAPTER VII 

THE VALUE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

TO HIMSELF 

THIS was the thing the letters taught me — ■ 
the value of the individual to himself; the 
terrible necessity that he, individually, should do 
better, get more, arrive higher up. It was self- 
evolution, conscious and active, demonstrated 
under my very eyes. Many of the letters we re- 
ceived were naively self-revealing; they breathed 
the utter frankness of one alone with himself. 
The firm was a long way off in a big city; it 
seemed impossible that Bittner & Binks could 
really know anything about the writer, or use to 
his disadvantage such information as he might 
give concerning himself. Therefore he told his 
personal story with a simple faith in the interest 
of this story to others. He named his salary f 
said he was engaged, or that a " bouncing boy " 
had put in his appearance; frankly went into de- 
tails in a way that I had supposed only women 
would do. The human need in a human world to 
" pour it all out " to some one was met in part 
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by this book concern; and men, I found, were 
just the most human things in the world, and to 
be taken as simply as little children. 

My firm had been wise enough — one or both of 
its members — to read human nature and to meet 
men with understanding. There was never a 
" Yours received, your order will be promptly 
attended to " coldness in their letters ; never a 
stereotyped phrase ; never a " Thanking you in 
advance " type of closing. An acknowledgment 
of the smallest order, though brief, was personal, 
natural, and friendly. Every letter that went out 
bore the close, personal, hearty grip of a fellow 
human being, living in this same world, enjoying 
the same beef and cabbage, but living off in an- 
other place, that was all, and " glad to serve you." 
It was the humanity of the letters that was making 
the firm rich. 

Often I had occasion to laugh at the wording 
of our letters, for many errors of construction 
and absurdities of usage had entered into their 
composition; and now that I was working with 
Mr. Binks as his assistant he welcomed any sug- 
gestions I cared to make. He soon got the habit 
of bringing to me for criticism each letter that 
he intended incorporating in the ready-made letter 
book. As I would point out an error and explain 
it, he would smile like a boy under punishment 
trying to show his nerve. 
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" I never went to school much, you see," he 
would say, " and school helps." 

Yes, school helped; but I began to have a 
different attitude toward my employers. School 
helped a lot, but life made the man; and daily I 
grew in respect for the brains that had hammered 
out life-truths in the " busy marts," as Mr. Binks 
loved to call them. They were still young, neither 
one having yet entered his thirtieth year, and they 
had read life's book to good account. They were 
influencing the lives of men double their years — 
men who had had all the schooling there was — and 
they were influencing them to advantage on both 
sides of the game. I no longer smiled with a 
sense of secret superiority when Mr. Binks stood 
scratching by my desk, his face screwed into a 
knot. It made me deeply humiliated to think that 
I had been on earth within a few years of the 
term of these men and had so little to stack up 
beside their achievements. Even when I had the 
most aggravated faults to find with Mr. Binks' 
rhetoric I respected and looked up to him; and 
he must have felt this new attitude, for he suffered 
less mortification over his blunders. 

I remember one day a letter came from a young 
woman who had considered buying one of our 
sets of books, but had suddenly decided to get 
married and put the money into her trousseau 
instead. She told us she was marrying a popular 
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salesman in one of the stores of her native 
town. 

For a full hour Mr. Binks sat squinted up over 
his task of answering that letter; and when he 
brought it to me he was puffed up with pride over 
his product. He wanted me to " fix it up " for 
the ready-made letter book, to appear under the 
title, " Young Woman Marries Instead of Buying 
Books." 

I read it and I smiled. I couldn't help it. 

" What is it this time? " he asked, grinning a 
little sheepishly. He did love his own rhetoric 
and it hurt him to have it laughed at. 

" It might not apply to all brides." 

" Why not? " he asked, beginning to scratch. 

"They might not all be cross-eyed." 

" How's that? How's that? " he asked, scratch- 
ing hard. 

" You say to this young woman," I answered : 
" 1 can see you at the gates of Rosy Future, 
one eye turned toward the upward path to Para- 
dise, which you will soon be treading with the 
knight of your dreams ; the other eye turned back 
to the green swards of childhood — — " 

I got no further. He turned very red, snatched 
up the paper, knotted up his face as though he 
had suddenly bit into a sour pickle, and returned 
to his desk. He hadn't been able to get his bride's 
two eyes focused right; but, what was more vital, 
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he had seen the advantage of keeping a friendly 
hold on a young woman who was marrying a 
popular salesman. While he fixed up the letter I 
fell to wondering where he had got his " green 
swards of childhood,'* for childhood in a city street 
knows no " green swards." 

Two weeks had passed and Mr. Bittner had not 
returned. I understood that he was in New York 
on business connected with opening there a branch 
office — much against Mr. B inks' judgment, I 
imagined. I began to hope he would remain in 
New York in charge of the new office, as things 
in our office were going so smoothly and pleas- 
antly. It was not that I had been won over to 
Mr. Binks, but I could see nothing but friction 
ahead with the two men in the office. At the end 
of the third week of Mr. Bittner's absence I ob- 
served an unusual nervousness on the part of Mr. 
Binks, and consequently I was not surprised when 
I heard him remark to Miss Krog: " Bittner'll 
be back to-day." I noticed that she, too, grew 
restive under the oncoming shadow of friction. 

It happened that when Mr. Bittner entered Mr. 
Binks was bending over my desk with a letter and 
we were laughing together in a friendly spirit. 
I heard Mr. Bittner's queer sideways step and 
looked up. He had pushed back the outside door 
of the alcove and with his suitcase in his hand 
stood gazing at us, an expression of mixed amuse- 
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ment and scorn on his face. I felt his attitude 
and dropped my eyes at once to my work. Mr. 
Binks went oyer and shook hands with him. I was 
not on terms that called for hand-shaking — I was 
merely a cog — but he came directly to me, after 
a perfunctory handshake with Miss Krog. 

44 How's the book? " he asked. 

44 Where it was when you lef t," I answered. 
44 I'm sorry, but I haven't had time to touch it, 
with all the letters to revise and — — " 

44 Miss Gale's been promoted since you left, 
Bittner. Behold the secretary's assistant ! " Binks 
said with a flourish. " I had to have help," he 
added in a conciliatory tone, " and Miss Gale is 
doing fairly well for a beginner." 

A slow, peculiar smile spread over Bittner's 
face. He looked at me very intently out of his 
narrowed eyes, then gave vent to a snort that 
might be called a laugh. 

44 And so she's the secretary's assistant, is she? 
Well, well ! The secretary's assistant ! " Then 
he laughed outright. I felt myself turning cold 
from head to foot — what did his laugh mean? 
When he again looked searchingly into my face, 
as always, something hidden back of the man's 
exterior spoke in his behalf. I said nothing. 
Binks frowned and began to scratch, and his neck 
began to swell. 

44 That's all right," Bittner said lightly, turning 
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back to his own desk. " Don't bother with the 
book," he flung over his shoulder to me. " Just 
help Binks all you can. He's got too much to 
do, and that's a fact." 

Then he sauntered on toward his desk, dropped 
into his chair, and said to Binks : " Well, what's 
new?" 



CHAPTER VIII 

CAUGHT IN THE QUARREL BETWEEN 

THE PARTNERS 

AT the end of the twelfth week as the secre- 
L tary's assistant my pay envelope contained 
six dollars; and though I had to admit that, 
technically speaking, I had been raised, I began 
to wonder if I was not after all a fool to remain 
any longer with Bittner & Binks. Not a soul, 
excepting the heads, was now in the office who 
was there when I entered. Day after day at 
luncheon I continued to meet ex-Bittner-Binks 
girls, and they all reported better jobs, better 
pay, more pleasant surroundings. I had learned 
to dictate letters, I knew how to handle a large 
correspondence, and surely I would be able to 
find another position. Correspondents I was told 
were paid twenty-five dollars a week; I was work- 
ing like a galley slave day and night for six 
dollars. The history of the concern recorded 
no one of the rank and file having been raised 
above that amount though Miss Krog and the 
bookkeeper must have had fair salaries; in fact, 
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the latter seemed to work so all-seeingly for the 
company's interests that I wondered if she didn't 
own stock in the enterprise. She seemed as much 
a fixture as the two men themselves. I noticed 
also that while she was exceedingly polite to Mr. 
Bittner, her loyalty was all for Mr. Binks. This, 
however, was not strange, as she seldom had deal- 
ings with Bittner — no one did. 
. Several girls who were well educated, but no 
better prepared for business than I was, had 
come in during the past months, remained a few 
weeks, and left. I had become acquainted with 
each of these girls and found that they were far 
quicker and more acute than I; they had always 
lived in Chicago. I noticed that Bittner kept a 
close eye on the girls, making himself acquainted 
with each of the new ones, especially those of 
better education. Several times he gave them 
some of his private work to do, and my heart 
sank. I wanted to finish his book; but he had 
told me not to bother — to go on helping Binks. 
He seldom spoke to me at all, and I felt that I had 
lost out by becoming the secretary's assistant. I 
had appreciated and enjoyed Bittner's work; 
why hadn't I shown a little more spunk and stood 
by him? Instinctively I still wanted to be on 
Bittner's side of the game, and here I was clear 
out of it, doomed to routine. 

One of the girls who seemed to interest Bittner 
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and who took one of his chapters home to try to 
put it in shape, had luncheon with me regularly 
for a week. She was a nice-looking girl and well 
educated — far better educated than I ; but she was 
impressionable. She talked of Bittner constantly. 
His try-out in giving her the bookwork elated 
her tremendously; she felt that she had made a 
hit — but not the kind I had in mind. She stayed 
after office-hours twice and talked with him about 
his book; then she dropped out of the ranks. I 
didn't know why for some weeks, then I discov- 
ered that she had invited him to call, having mis- 
interpreted his attention to her at the office. That 
had ended her with Bittner; he was all for busi- 
ness. 

Girl after girl came, worked with him for a 
few days or weeks, and went away again. As I 
met these girls later at the noonday rest they 
all gave the same testimony — " they wouldn't 
grind out their lives for those tightwads." The 
flirtatious young woman had found a position in 
the advertising office of a department store at 
twelve dollars a week; she would have twenty 
dollars by spring, she told me, besides two weeks' 
vacation on pay. Another got a position in a 
book store at fifteen dollars a week, with plenty 
of time to read the new books; still another be- 
came confidential shopper for a large store at 
ten dollars a week, and hours from nine till five. 
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Yet here I was still slaving away from eight till 
five-thirty, and many hours overtime, for six dol- 
lars. It certainly did look foolish; every argu- 
ment was against my staying; but something held 
me. An instinctive feeling, which I could no more 
understand than I could my inner reliance on 
Bittner, told me that however it might be with 
the others, for me the thing was to stick. 

The quarreling between the two partners be- 
came more heated as time went on, if a thing 
always at boiling-point can be said to increase 
its heat. I now understood the real trouble. The 
two men, drunk on their own success, had widely 
different plans for the future of the business. 
Both were illiterate, self-made, and ambitious — 
these points of similarity had united them at the 
beginning; but there the similarity ended. Binks 
felt that as they were well on the road to great 
wealth, no deviation must be made from the course 
by which they had already been so successful. 
He knew no way of achieving success except .to 
increase the sales and keep down expenses. His 
strong lead was economy. It pained him to let 
go of a nickel ; a half-dollar raise to an employee 
meant a Herculean wrench; he gave it only when 
positive that he must have that employee, and 
equally positive that the work could be done only 
at that price. Cautious, saving, he saw ahead 
only a long road of greater caution, of more care- 
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ful saving, keeping down the outgo, adding op 
the profits, pennies topping pennies and dimes 
topping dimes. Himself he spent daily. 

Bittner, bold and daring, saw a quicker, more 
thrilling way. Instead of buying all these books, 
which were compiled and put up in special editions 
for the concern's use by a publishing house, he 
was for getting the books out themselves and 
making larger profit. Also he would have the 
books more original and distinctively Bittner- 
Bmks' productions. Binks saw ruin in Bittner's 
method. He hadn't been born on West Halstead 
Street for nothing; not easily would he be made 
to face the possibility of poverty. Bittner saw 
only blind stupidity in continuing the business in- 
definitely along the present lines. Too many rivals 
were appearing; to live, the business must be- 
come and continue to be unique. He regarded 
JSinks as a block in the way of what might other- 
wise be a brilliant success. And so they wrangled 
and fought. Bittner continued to remain away a 
good part of each day ; and Binks continued right 
on the job, doing all the routine work and, I be- 
lieve, glad to do it. It seemed to give him justi- 
fication — in what? I didn't exactly know. I 
couldn't for the life of me see through the tangle, 
but he seemed glad to be worn to a frazzle every 
night, glad that'' his strength and his very life 
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were going into the business; it made it more 
securely his own. 

I now dictated most of the letters. This kept 
two stenographers constantly rushed and crowded 
me to the utmost limit. One night when I was 
wrapping up some work to take home, Mr. Binks 
stopped me. 

44 You know you mustn't do that," he said 
kindly. 

" Why not? " I asked. " I would rather finish 
it to-night than be so rushed to-morrow." 

"It's against our rules. Didn't you know?" 
he said. " No one is ever allowed to take so 
much as a scrap of paper out of the office." 

I couldn't see why. The others were leaving 
and he came over to my desk and perched on 
the corner, as I stood, the work half wrapped, 
waiting for him to explain. 

" Didn't you ever stop to think," he said, " that 
in a business like this our only stock in trade is 
our good will, our customers? It's a something 
invisible — a sort of confidence in us that we have 
developed. To thousands of people the name 
Bittner-Binks stands for reliable, friendly service ; 
to thousands of others it stands for enterprise' 
and modernness. A merchant spends his money 
for merchandise; we have spent ours to advertise 
our name, to make it mean a definite thing, to 
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make it worth money. We have no merchandise; 
we don't own a book; our orders are all filled by 
the publishers at the publishing house. We are 
simply a commission house, a go-between for pro- 
ducer and customer. A fire could wipe out every 
visible thing we possess, and yet, could we save 
our lists of names, our prospects and customers, 
we should be very little the poorer. Still this 
business is rated at one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars; it would sell for that easily — 
just our name and good will. You could take 
any subject — aviation, for instance — and collect 
all that's written on it, get it into convenient 
shape, attractively put up, and spring it on the 
public with like success if you sprung it right, if 
you built up a name to back it with. The only 
thing we have to fear is competition; we've got 
to make hay while the sun shines. Competition 
may be the life of trade, but it's expensive life; 
we have to keep thinking of new arguments for 
our technical books that'll knock all the others 
on the head. That's the work Bittner can do, 
if he'd only stick to business and let his wild-cat 
schemes go. If it wasn't for me there wouldn't 
be any Bittner-Binks Company by now ; he'd have 
run it into the ground long ago. I've just held 
things steady by fight — but that's another story. 
What I started to say is — haven't you noticed that 
all the cards, letterbooks, bookkeeping books, and 
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everything of that nature are carefully locked up 
in the safe every night? " 

" But how could my taking work home endanger 
the firm's secrets?" I asked. 

He looked at me a moment somewhat blankly, 
then laughed. 

" You are new to business," he said ; " but 
you're all right! Why, don't you see, it's just 
like this: Suppose some one from a rival firm 
should offer you a good price to carry to him 
nightly copies of our letters or lists of our names ; 
don't you see how easily you could do it under 
cover of taking work home? It isn't that I don't 
trust you," he added in a conciliatory tone, " or 
appreciate your desire to get work done; but it's 
an absolute law with us. No employee, no matter 
how confidential or how long with us, is permitted 
to carry anything out of the office — anything 
whatever belonging to the privacy of the busi- 



ness." 



" I took Mr. Bittner's book home with me." 
" That was his private affair, not a company 
matter." 

I sighed. " It's terrible," I said. " I never 
thought before how little trust — and — and love 
— there is in business. In teaching, at least we 
love the things we work with — the children — and 
we trust one another ; it's not dehumanizing. But 
then there's no money in teaching." 
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" That's where you're wrong again," he ex- 
claimed eagerly. " Don't you suppose I love this 
business? " Every one had now gone and we were 
alone in the big, bare, ugly office, all the lights 
but one turned out by the ever-watchful William. 
Binks sprawled across my desk and looked at me 
with eyes that burned. " Can a man create a thing 
out of his own brain, nurse it, feed it, care for it, 
watch over it at times like a sick thing, and then 
again see it making strides like a fine growing 
boy, and not love it? The thing you put your 
life into you do love; you love it fiendishly at 
times; and — and that's why it almost makes a 
fiend of a man — the things he must do for his 
business' sake, the dangers he sees his business 
confronting. He must fight like a fiend for his 
own; and no mother was ever more justified in 
extreme measures to save the life of her child 
than a man often is to save his business. It isn't 
just money; it's the thing he has created — it's 
him." 

His breath came rapidly and his eyes were like 
coals. I realized all at once that it was his per- 
sonal problem he was letting me in on. 

" And just remember that one thing," he went 
on, pulling himself together, " that a man at the 
head of a business hasn't always got a clear path. 
It's not always a choice between absolute right 
and wrong, but a choice between two evils; and 
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he's got to take the least. It's all he can 
do." 

I heard a soft step and looked up, and Sinks' 
eyes followed mine. Bittner came sauntering in 
from the outer office; Binks' face turned as red 
as an excited turkey's wattles. 

" Giving Miss Gale business lessons after hours, 
eh? " Bittner said coolly. 

" She needs 'em," Binks threw back over his 
shoulder, slipping down from my desk and going 
over to his own. I began putting my things 
away. " She's doing pretty well, but she knows 
exactly as much about the actualities of business 
as — as a two-year-old." 

" She'll learn," said Bittner laconically, with a 
direct look at me that said something I could 
not understand, but that once again in that queer 
way gave me confidence in him. 

Strangely confused I went out without even 
saying good-night. In the cloak-room I hurried 
into my wraps and was glad when the elevator 
was descending with me. 

I had walked the entire two miles home, and 
reached my door before I realized that I had 
come away without my pay envelope. It had 
been lying on the desk during Binks' talk and in 
my haste I had overlooked it. This was Saturday 
night, and I could not risk leaving it there over 
Sunday; possibly the janitor would still be in 
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the building. I hastily ran back to Madison 
Street, caught the car and returned to the office. 
I climbed the eight flights — the elevator was not 
running — and was relieved, after the darkness and 
gloom of the long, toilsome way, to find a light 
showing through the cracks about our office door. 
I grasped the knob; the door was locked. I 
banged loud and long on the door. Was the 
person inside deaf? I heard a step inside, a mov- 
ing chair, a footfall — it was Binks. 

He reached the door, slipped the bolt, and the 
whitest, most " caught " face I ever looked into 
confronted me. For the first time since entering 
the gloomy building I was frightened. 

" Oh," he said in a tone of relief, " what in 
the world brings you back? Want to work over- 
time, too, as I do?" 

" You must have been nodding over your work," 
I said. " I had to knock so long. I left my pay 
envelope, that's all." 

" And I picked it up after you left ; here it is." 
With trembling fingers he fumbled in his pocket 
and handed it to me. " It would have been safe 
tffl Monday." 

"But I shouldn't," I answered, laughing; "I 
have to eat." 

" Of course," he exclaimed, beginning to seem 
more at ease. " By-the-way, Miss Gale," he went 
on in a confidential tone, " I mean to raise you 
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next week — raise you substantially; and — well* 
don't happen to mention that you found me work- 
ing here so late; it gets on Bittner's nerves and 
makes matters worse." 

" Of course I won't," I laughed back light- 
heartedly, relieved to get my money. " I've 
learned one thing in business, if I am such a two- 
year-old — and that is to keep my mouth shut." 

" The finest thing on earth to learn ! " he agreed 
enthusiastically, following me to the stairs. " I'll 
just rim down a few flights with you, for those 
stairs are awfully dark." 

But when I was once more on my way home the 
whole thing came over me with a haunting sense 
of wrong. 

" Sometimes in business," Binks had said, " it's 
a choice between two evils, and you've got to take 
the least." 

Was the least in this case to tell Bittner? I 
went to sleep late that night, still trying to de- 
cide; wondering what I should do next Monday 
when I was in the office with both of them at the 
same time. 



CHAPTER IX 
BITTXER TAKES THE ODD TRICK 

THE Monday following my discovery of Sinks 
working after boon at the office, lie was 
more agitated, more busy than ever. He went op 
and down the aisle like a wounded game-bird 
fluttering in the last struggle. He would inter- 
rupt the girls in their work and ask Miss Krog 
the same questions repeatedly, but he didn't stop 
at my desk* 

I worked assiduously with the correspondence. 
The merry round of engagements, weddings, 
births, new jobs, and postponements, went right 
on, and we congratulated, condoned, and sympa- 
thized with unfailing ardor — that is, the forms 
did. I had become very rapid at dictating, and 
Miss Mceks took my dictation with an accuracy 
and a dispatch that delighted my soul. I really 
loved the work, and as I had been promised a 
substantial raise — whatever that might mean in 
Mr. Sinks 9 understanding — I ought to have been 
easy in my mind. But I wasn't. An unrest per- 
vaded the office atmosphere ; something portentous 
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was in the air. Every one was more or less affected 
by a peculiar current running riot among us, and 
we seemed on the eve of something — but what was 
it? At last I reached the conclusion that it was 
a dissolution of the partnership. The two men 
quarreled so incessantly that by no possibility 
could the present situation continue much longer. 
Bittner would naturally be the one to draw out, 
as Binks virtually possessed the business, body 
and soul. I felt badly enough over it. I found 
myself wondering whether, if Bittner should pull 
out, he would start a rival business, and if he did 
so whether he could be persuaded to take me on. 
Binks 9 work was interesting, but Bittner's was 
thrilling. He was always starting something new ; 
to work with him would mean to live in a state of 
adventure. 

I looked over the whole office and wished there 
were one person with whom I might talk confi- 
dentially. There was handsome Miss Krog, who 
went about her tasks in a petrified silence that was 
far from inviting; and besides, I had tried her 
before. There was the bristly bookkeeper, dart- 
ing icy glances between the bars to catch any 
girl wasting her time or a scrap of paper. There 
was her little assistant, working away like a partly 
disorganized windmill — I could never regard her 
as a person. The girl at the head of the card- 
filing department was wholly absorbed in her com- 
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ing marriage, when she would " quit workin' " ; 
so she was impossible. 

I looked at dingy Miss Meeks. She certainly 
knew her business, but that was all; she didn't 
know any one else's; and it would be no use to 
try to gossip with her. Each in turn was dis- 
carded as fast as heralded, and I had given up 
all hope of having a gossipy talk when Bittner 
sauntered in, wearing an expression almost gay 
in its bland and easy-going good humor. He 
looked about the office, then his eyes came back 
and met mine. In response to his light-hearted- 
ness I smiled, and immediately was sorry. Some- 
how that smile gave me a feeling that I knew all 
about it, was on the inside, and yet this wasn't 
true. I can't explain my sense of understanding 
that which I certainly did not understand. He 
followed the smile and came over to my desk. 

" Workin' hard? " he asked lazily. 

" It's the office habit," I retorted, again smiling 
with a slow, sure sense of understanding. 

" I don't think you all work as hard as you 
pretend to," he answered banteringly. 

" We are all trying to deceive you," I said, 
looking at him very straight. 

His gay mood was instantly checked and his 
eyes narrowed into a quick sharp question. He 
was very close; Binks was at the other end of 
the office, yelling an order at William. This 
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was my chance; should I choose the least of the 
evils? Something — perhaps a sense of loyalty to 
Binks — made me hold my tongue. I only said 
quite in a matter-of-fact tone : " I was interested 
in your book, Mr. Bittner. When it becomes pos- 
sible I hope you will let me go on with it." 

He smiled in an enigmatic way that somehow 
reassured me and went on down the aisle, evidently 
to find a stick to whittle, for he came back with 
only that. Soon he left the office, as was his habit. 

Binks, beside himself with many tasks, con- 
tinued to fly and splutter up and down the aisles, 
giving orders, countermanding them, changing the 
filing system, running back to his desk to dictate 
furiously. At noon he was up and off for a quick 
lunch, and back again before the girls had finished 
their sandwiches and doughnuts. Once more he 
settled down at his desk and went to work on the 
letters that had come in during his absence, open- 
ing them, recording checks and money orders, not 
forgetting to cut the envelopes carefully and stack 
the neat piles of backs for future use, again dic- 
tating, giving orders, and looking at work over 
the girls' shoulders. Once when he brought me 
a pile of letters to answer I noticed that he looked 
hot and feverish. 

Bittner returned soon after luncheon. As the 
afternoon wore on the tension became higher. 
Girls thrust sheets of paper into their machines 
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and pulled them out with a rapidity never before 
reached; Miss Krog was tense, silent, and pale; 
the bookkeeper bristled ; her little assistant's arms 
flew up and down like a windmill in a cyclone, now 
wholly disorganized ; I dictated at a furious pace, 
and the pencil of my stenographer moved over the 
page like lightning. 

Bittner alone was calm. All afternoon he sat 
smiling, musing, whittling. Once, glancing out 
of the window, he remarked that he believed it 
was going to rain. I wondered how he could be 
so insensible, and still my subconsciousness knew. 

William had just turned on the lights when I 
looked out the window and saw by a neighboring 
clock that it was four. Bittner and Binks were 
at their places on opposite sides of the big desk, 
Binks opening mail. As my eyes returned from 
the great clock I saw Bittner take his knife from 
his pocket and, turning sideways to face the oper- 
ating room, kick the waste basket into position 
before him. Then he began to gouge at the old 
ruler he had picked up that morning, letting the 
bits of wood fall into the basket. William swiftly 
passed my desk, grasped the green folding doors 
that shut off the alcove, and drew them together. 
In the instant's interval I saw Binks spring to his 
feet with a startled, wild face ; and I saw Bittner 
lift his head and turn toward Binks eyes that 
looked like bright points of steel in firelight. His 
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knife was at rest in his hand and the ruler dropped 
into the basket. William took up his place near 
the drawn doors and at once lost himself in a 
funny page from an old paper that lay handy. 

Presently there was a rap. JJVilliam drew the 
green doors apart, received an order, then closed 
them, and went to the bookkeeper's cage and spoke 
to Miss Sharp. Deadly pale, she joined the men 
in the office. In like manner summons came for 
Miss Meeks, then for Miss Krog, then for the 
" windmill." As the door closed upon them I 
caught a glimpse of three strange faces — sleek- 
looking professional men. 

In awful calm we all worked on. Not a machine 
stopped, not a whisper was heard, but every pair 
of ears was strained toward those drawn green 
doors and every one knew that something was 
happening. From time to time I heard voices, 
now excited and protesting, now cold and deliber- 
ate. No words were heard, only voices ; they gave 
an impression of awful finality, of doom. 

For an hour we typed, wrote, dictated, facing 
those ominous green doors; then they softly slid 
apart. The three strange men, hat in hand, were 
leaving by the outside door. Miss Meeks and the 
"windmill" had already gone. Miss Sharp sat 
at a table, her face bowed on her hands. Binks, 
white, his lips drawn and purple, his eyes strained 
and expressionless, was the first to move. He 
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paused a moment by his desk, then turned and, 
almost staggering, took up his hat and coat and 
without a word left the office. Bittner stood, 
calm, patient, silent, waiting. Miss Krog, as 
though all at once awakened from a daze, returned 
to her desk in the operating room; but she sat 
very still, her eyes fixed on her clasped hands. 
Still Bittner waited. Miss Sharp at last got up, 
very red of face and wet of eyes, flaunted over 
to her cage, jerked open her desk drawers one 
after another, took out some odds and ends of 
personal belongings, pulled her wraps off the hook, 
and followed Binks. Then Bittner turned, threw 
off his coat, removed his cuffs, and sat down in 
his place at the desk. 

" William ! " he called sharply to the office boy, 
" clean out that side of the desk." 

"Mr. Binks' side?" William asked; he had 
never been allowed to touch Mr. Binks 9 papers. 

" There ain't any Binks any more," Bittner 
remarked, and began to pare his nails. 



CHAPTER X 
MR. BITTNER HAS A GREAT IDEA 

IT was many months before these outlines were 
fully filled in for me ; but this was not neces- 
sary — I had understood enough. It developed 
that Bittner had become suspicious of Binks some 
time before my arrival on the scene, and had 
gradually worked into his employ several private 
detectives. One was the little " windmill " assist- 
ant to the bookkeeper; another was the gray 
stenographer, Miss Meeks ; still another, as scrub- 
woman, got the job of cleaning Binks' apartment. 
In this way Bittner verified his suspicions, and 
secured damning evidence of a conspiracy between 
his partner and the bookkeeper to oust him from 
the business. These two, with Miss Hill's assist- 
ance and later that of Miss Meeks, made copies 
of all papers, lists of names, form letters, and 
so forth. 

The plan seemed to be to duplicate everything, 
rent another office, fit it up, carry off as many 
employees as possible, dismiss the others, and thus 
place Bittner, who knew little of the running of 
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the office, in a powerless position where he could 
do nothing better than accept whatever price was 
offered him for his stock. He was to be forced 
to sell out, leaving the business in Bulks' 
hands. 

Bittner had silently watched every move of the 
game, employed counsel, and on the very day that 
Binks set for his final move had imprisoned him 
and the bookkeeper back of the green doors, with 
the lawyers, detectives, testimony, and evidence. 
The charge was one of conspiracy; and sprung 
on him wholly unexpectedly, without time to think 
or plan a defense, Binks had had no alternative 
but to sign the papers that made the business over 
to Bittner, and accept the price offered. It was 
his own game, but his partner played it first. 

It was interesting to look back and see the 
little things that should have warned a man less 
busy and more thoughtful than Binks. The 
" windmill " had come at Bittner's bidding; he had 
insisted that the bookkeeper had too much to do, 
had forcibly thrust the " windmill " on them, and 
they had made her a confidante. Miss Hill had 
been working in cahoots with Binks — as his im- 
plement, that is — which accounted for Bittner's 
behavior toward her, which reached its climax 
when he threw the book at her head. I had been 
correct in thinking that he had not for a moment 
really lost his temper; he had had to get rid of 
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her in a way so insulting that she would refuse 
to come back. Then he had worked in Miss Meeks, 
the dingy typist who was also a detective. It was 
Bittner who had countermanded the order for an 
ad in the Sunday paper, so that no applicant 
would be there to lessen the chance of Miss Meeks' 
being taken on. 

It seems that Miss Krog had not been ap- 
proached by Binks further than to be sounded; 
her integrity had made it necessary for Binks to 
figure without her, valuable as she was to him. 
As for the typists, there were always plenty of 
new ones to be got. 

The Monday following the scene behind the 
green doors the rank and file were back as usual. 
Miss Krog was there, handsome and calm, and 
after a swift glance in her mirror she went out to 
interview the new girls, who were already filling 
the office in response to Sunday's advertisement. 
A new bookkeeper was to be hired, also stenog- 
raphers to fill the place of the " windmill " and 
Miss Meeks. I sat down at my desk and began 
to work on some left-over forms that needed 
revising. At nine o'clock Bittner sauntered in, 
took off his coat, removed his cuffs, and with the 
utmost coolness and deliberation sat down at his 
desk before the huge pile of mail, and began 
opening letters. I was happy to see that the en- 
velopes went into his waste basket. He made no- 
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tations of money orders, checks, and stamps, then 
brought the correspondence to my desk. 

" Break in one of the new girls to do the form 
letters," he said. "You just do the dictation." 

" How shall I sign the letters ? " I asked. 

" With the old correspondents, just as you al- 
ways have ; with the new ones, use my name. Find 
another girl to do that signin 9 ; pick one that 
writes strong like a man." 

I had selected two girls by noon and had them 
installed at desks near me so that I could super- 
intend their work. At one o'clock I felt that 
my department was well organized. I rang for 
my new stenographer and began dictating the let- 
ters that should go out first. I always read the 
letters and looked up back correspondence and 
doubtful points before sending for the stenogra- 
pher, thus saving her time. 

By four o'clock everything was running as 
though on greased rails. Everybody was work- 
ing, the new bookkeeper had settled into her cage 
as though she had been born there, and you would 
never have guessed that there had been an erup- 
tion within the past twenty-four hours. Bittner 
came sauntering in, as usual, from his club, and 
smiling in a quizzical way, looked about the office. 
Then he took off his coat, laid aside his cuffs, 
and crouching down in his chair pulled out his 
knife and began to whittle his ruler. As he sat 
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there, small, dark, young, insignificant, you would 
have mistaken him for some under-clerk who had 
strayed into the president's office, and taken a lib- 
erty to sit down. It seemed impossible that that 
man owned and controlled all of us — sixty indi- 
viduals, all working at high steam-pressure for 
him and at his bidding. It seemed absurd. I 
began to fear for him. He couldn't hold that 
machinery together alone indefinitely ; the business 
would go to pieces as sure as could be. It might 
flounder along for a while, but it was doomed for 
the rocks. Binks had put every atom of himself 
into it ; Bittner was putting in nothing. He was 
depending altogether on the present well-organ- 
ized state, on the habit of efficiency in his em- 
ployees, to keep things moving. 

As I watched him I thought that in no par- 
ticular did he suggest the modern successful busi- 
ness man. At this moment in my cogitations 
Bittner looked up, and his small gimlet eyes bored 
into mine. He rose and sidled slowly over to 
my desk, then sat down beside me, and resumed 
his whittling. 

" Where's the book? " he asked nonchalantly. 

" One hundred pages are finished ; the rest is 
just as it was." 

" With two assistants you should be able to 
get through the correspondence in half a day and 
have the other half for the book." 
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"I certainly should." 

" Do it." 

He rose, still whittling, and sidled back to his 
chair. 

The next morning I got out the manuscript and 
went to work on it with fresh vim. Day after 
day I spent my mornings on the book, giving the 
reconstructed pages to a typist to copy ; from the 
typist they went to Bittner. The work progressed 
rapidly. 

As I was finishing the last chapters, I thought 
of some changes that would improve the begin- 
ning, make the whole book more in harmony. I 
asked Mr. Bittner for the rest of the manuscript. 

" It's at the printer's," he answered. 

" What ! " I exclaimed, " without being revised 
or anything? " 

" Time's money," he answered laconically. 
" Won't do no good to fix up a feast for a starvin' 
man; give him plain food, quick, before it's too 
late. If the changes are important you can make 
'em in proof; it's all up. I'm expectin' galley 
proofs ; rush the rest as fast as you can." 

I was astounded. This was not my idea of 
getting out a book. I had always respected 
books, thought of them as something to be pro- 
duced carefully, with many revises and corrections. 
Two days later, just after the last chapters had 
left the office for the printer's, Bittner again 
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sidled over to my desk, pulled up a chair, and 
resumed his unending whittling. I had a big cor- 
respondence to get out and wished he wouldn't 
interrupt me; his way was so different from that 
of Binks, and I'd got accustomed to the rush 
habit. But he had an idea to get out and he gave 
it first place. 

44 We need some smaller books," he said ; " some- 
thin' to set on a man's desk, so's he can reach out, 
handy, for it." He made a motion as though 
reaching for a book. " Those that go on library 
shelves are all right, but too far away for a 
business man ; and we need a lot more come-backs." 

44 Something specially bound in small volumes, 
you mean? " 

44 Specially writ ; quick and short so a man 
who's time's money can afford it." 

"What subjects?" 

He appeared surprised, as though I had asked 
a stupid thing. 

44 Business, of course." 

I waited for more light. He screwed his face 
up and dug hard into the ruler; I think he was 
putting an ear on his totem. 

44 Use your imagination and open your eyes," 
he said when the ear began to take form. 44 What 
do I need most of all to be a modern successful 
business man right up to date? " 

I was startled to hear my thought of a few 
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moments earlier thus expressed. I answered, half 
jokingly: "Spelling." 

"All right, spellin' goes," he answered quite 
seriously. " What next? " 

" The right words for your ideas." 

" Good again. Now, there's one book — a book 
that will give the business man a set of words to 
use and tell him how to use 'em. Put it short and 
easy and don't put any foreign words in it, words 
that don't go in business. I got a good story of 
a man who lost a hundred thousand dollars by 
usin' the wrong word; it'll go in an ad. Get 
that book up right away — small, not over four 
by six, and on paper and in bindin' that'll cost 
not over seven or eight cents to produce, and 
four cents to mail. We'll sell it for seventy-five 
cents." He rose as though the matter were 
closed. 

" But, Mr. Bittner," I said, " I haven't an idea 
how to start such a book." 

" How do you s'pose the rest started 'em? " 
he asked impatiently. 

" They must have known something about it." 

" There was a time when they didn't. Every- 
thing that's known was learned. Nobody was ever 
born yet with a wad o' know-how in his head. 
You've got all theirs to go on." 

" But, Mr. Bittner, please tell me just how to 
begin." 
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He sighed, gave me the impression that he was 
sorry for my intellect, but sat down again. 

" If I was doin' it," he said, beginning slowly 
to whittle, " I'd get all the little dictionaries and 
check off the words meant to be used. Then I'd 
chop up the pages and paste every one of these 
words with its definition on a separate sheet of 
paper ; and I'd twist the definition about and make 
it easy so a business man gets it. Below that I'd 
put a business sentence usin' the word right; 
and below that I'd maybe add several words often 
used wrong in this connection. Do you get me? " 

" I do," I answered, " and I'll start the book 
to-morrow." 

" When you get it goin'," he added, " just break 
in one of these girls to push it along. We'll want 
at least six of these little desk books. What do 
I need after words? " he added, squinting up his 
eyes as he gouged at the second ear on his totem. 

I thought hard. It seemed to me he needed 
everything under the sun, but sense ; he had plenty 
of that. 

" System," I volunteered. " I should think that 
a better method of filing letters and cards could 
be found than the one used here. The girls are 
everlastingly losing track of valuable letters, and 
spending whole forenoons looking for them." 

"System goes. What next?" 

"You spoke of the proofs coming in; I was 
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wishing I could read proof. Wouldn't a little 
book on proof-reading be useful in every 
office? " 

" Proof-reading for number three. What 
next? " 

" I think your letters are simply dandy — your 
theory of personal letter-writing in business, I 
mean." 

"O. K. Letter Writing for number four; 
we're gettin' on. Now two more." 

I was a little afraid of irritating him, remem- 
bering how it touched Binks in the raw to speak 
of personal shortcomings; but I risked the next 
suggestion, because I had been wondering all along 
what sort of an impression he would make on 
strangers who came to call — business men from 
out of town. Binks had had a fluency of manner 
as well as of speech, that carried him over all 
sorts of bad situations. Bittner had no manner; 
he was as blunt as a schoolboy. 

" Isn't business manner a vital thing? " I asked. 
" You know there are all sorts of etiquette books 
telling people how to behave in society, in diplo- 
matic circles, explaining what is expected of them, 
how to return and sustain civilities, and so on. 
Why not a book on business etiquette? " 

" That time you did have an idea ! " he ex- 
claimed, his eyes lighting up. " Got any more? " 

I was elated with the half-compliment; and I 
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did have still another idea. I was afraid of 
trampling on his toes but I risked it. 

" Sound business integrity, with actual cita- 
tions of proof that it pays to be strictly honest, 
and just what business honesty is." 

" Fine ! I'll write that one myself. There now, 
you see, we've hatched out six little books that 
every man needs — hatched 'em in the twinklin' of 
an eye. Get busy on 'em; we must have 'em on 
the market for early fall sellin'. I'll get adver- 
tisin' space, to begin in September, and the orders 
must be ready to be filled by the last week in 
August. I'll have a neat desk rack made to hold 
the six, and add a dollar for that. The dummies 
can be got up and photographs made from them, 
and " 

"But, Mr. Bittner, six books in four months! 
I don't know a thing about any of them." 

"What's that public library for?" he asked, 
jerking his thumb in its supposed direction. " If 
it ain't got all the world knows in it, some one's 
fell down. What are brains for? " he added. 
" Yours hadn't oughta be rusty yet." 

"But the time?" 

" Business falls off in the summer. You won't 
have much else to do and you can break these 
others in." He returned to his desk. 

I said to myself that I could never do it in the 
world, but I knew I should, just the same. 
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I worked like a race-horse on the Word Book, 
and soon had it in shape to turn over to the two 
girls to continue, while I took up Proof-Reading. 
I found that very little was written on this sub- 
ject and became interested in going into it thor- 
oughly; but I was hurried from that to System 
— which eventually I gave up in despair. Mr. 
Bittner and Miss Krog evolved it between them, 
after which I put on the finishing touches. As 
soon as a book was in any kind of shape it was 
hurried to the printer, so that all summer there 
was a constant hurrying of copy, proof-reading — 
I had learned a lot about that while writing the 
book — and new work. I lived in a continual rush, 
not mechanical now, as in the days of Binks, but 
mental. It was one of Bittner's theories that one 
could learn to think quickly as well as work 
quickly; that it was all a matter of mental gym- 
nastics. 

" You go to the backwoods," he said in one of 
his talks by my desk, " and take a drive with one 
of them old farmers who's lived all his life at the 
cross roads; he'll let his horse jog along and 
he'll gaze at anything he wants to see, steady, 
for a week before he can see it. He can't take in 
a thing at a glance; has to set over it and set 
over it and set over it, and then maybe he's got 
it and maybe he hasn't. But when he was born 
a little tyke he had just as much brains in his head 
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as you or I — or Morgan or Rockefeller; but he's 
always had so much time that his brains never had 
any trainin' at quick-actin\ That's all that makes 
the difference in men — just quick-actin' brains. 
Everybody gets a thing sometime — a lot gets it 
as history, a lot of others as news, and then there's 
a few that sees it comin' in the distance." 

One day I was in despair over Business Eti- 
quette. I was ignorant of every business but our 
own and had not sufficient material to make a 
book. The public library had not helped me at all. , 

"What's eatin' you?" asked Bittner, sidling 
over to my desk, where I sat staring vacantly 
down at a blank page. 

I told him my trouble. 

" Huh ! that's easy fixed ! Come here." 

I followed him back to his desk. 

He took up a pencil and a sheet of paper — we 
had real paper nowadays. " There's a lot of out- 
side business to be attended to to-day. You go 
to McBlank's and ask for Mr. Blake, the manager, 
and tell him you're from Bittner-Binks. Say to 
him that you want to get figures on our handlin' 
their new book on Practical Bookkeeping; ask 
him why the deuce they didn't tell us it was com- 
ing out, and see what he'll do. Get his closest 
price on thousand lots. Then you go to Gart- 
well's, the bookbindery, and see if they can't give 
us a better linen for bindin' than this that Merry- 
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well is offerin'; and get rates. Then you go to 
Govell's and see if they will handle our new Handy 
Desk Books in the city stores; offer them half. 
After those three calls you'll have another idea 
or two about business etiquette." 

"But, Mr. Bittner, I never did such a 
thing " 

" Oh, go on ! " he exclaimed in a tone of disgust. 
" I'd like to know where we'd get off at if no one 
ever did nothin' he hadn't ever done before." 

Blushing for shame at my stupid reluctance I 
went out to make the calls. 



CHAPTER XI 

GETTING EVERY MAN'S GOOD 
PARAGRAPH 

THE following day Bittner sat down at my 
desk and as usual began to whittle. 

" You can just about blue-pencil every man 
down to one good paragraph," he said when he 
could afford to pause in the intricate work of the 
totem. 

"What is my good paragraph?" I asked. 
Bittner had a way of making you feel that all 
tasks were slight and easy of accomplishment, 
something a child should be able to do. I was 
still nettled over my sufferings of the previous 
day and his cool unconcern regarding them. I 
wondered just what was his real opinion of me. 
His attitude toward business was that of some 
demigod who knew everything and was constantly 
compelled to restrain his impatience with these 
clumsy mortals who made such a to-do over simple 
tasks. A State Street demigod, to be sure, with 
a very grimy exterior. 

He eyed me with a narrow squint. " You're in 
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the raw yet — somethin' or other in the makin'. 
Your good paragraph just now is that it's all 
heave in and no heave out. You ain't got a lot 
o* junk in your head to get rid of; you don't 
know a thing, and that saves time. Nine-tenths 
of the people that go about lookin' for jobs know 
too much." 

" Yes? " I said curiously. 

" They think they've got it learned, and they 
offer their services; and their services are worth 
about as much as any machine's." 

I waited. 

" That's why they get machine-work pay. 
They're just machines of low horse-power — addin' 
machines, copyin' machines, filin' machines — all 
machines." 

" What should they offer if not their services ? " 
I asked. 

" Theirselves ; theirselves just as they'd give 
theirselves to a game of football or to a glass of 
ice-cold lemonade in July." 

" But how can you expect a man to feel that 
way toward a business that isn't his own? " 

" If he'd feel that way he could make it his 



own." 



I smiled as I thought of the way he had made 
this business his own. He certainly was something 
of the buccaneer, rushing in and seizing businesses, 
ideas, situations with a high hand that inspired 
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his aides and gave zest to the adventure of sailing 
under his command. I suddenly realized that I 
had never lost a day from the business, had never 
asked for so much as a half -holiday, had never 
failed to be at my desk by eight, and had often 
lingered willingly after the usual closing hour of 
five-thirty. At the same moment I realized for 
the first time that it was not from a sense of 
duty or in the hope of promotion, but simply 
because Pd rather be right there than any place 
on earth. I was afraid of missing some interest- 
ing feature of the day's sailing. He had smiled, 
too, perhaps reading my thoughts; and almost 
instantly the narrow squint came back into his 
eyes and he was the business man once more. 

" You need editin' the worst way," he said, " but 
you're gettin' on. How'd you make out with the 
calls?" 

" I found Mr. Blake, at McBlank's, very pleas- 
ant; what a gentleman he is anyway! He was 
most apologetic about not having informed us of 
the new book on Bookkeeping, and he says we may 
have it at exactly half. He certainly has good 
manners ! He remained standing till I was seated 
and rose when I did, and took me to the elevator 
and rang the bell for me ; and " — I added this a 
little wickedly — " he keeps on his coat and his 
nails are immaculate." 

" Huh ! That's his business ; that's why he's 
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there — a sort of pink-tea man. Deals with women 
a good deal at that station, and with men that 
get their know-how out of books — sissies." 

" Just the same it's nice to be a good business 
man and a thorough gentleman too," I declared, 
defending Mr. Blake. 

" Put that in your book," he said with a nar- 
rower squint, as he desperately strove to gouge 
a hand into the side of his totem. " What next? " 

" At Gartwell's I met a woman who was rather 
gruff and inelegant — quite indifferent." 

u That's 'cause you're a woman too. Make a 
chapter on the wisdom, in business, of women 
bein' ladylike to other women. I'll give you a 
list of places where you'll have to deal with 
women. Go see 'em, get a bit cattish yourself, 
make 'em act up, then fill twenty pages with it. 
Next?" 

" I was surprised at Govell's. I met Mr. Curt, 
one of the managers, and he was almost yawny. 
He seemed awfully bored to have to listen to me 
talk about our books. He didn't so much as offer 
me a seat ; let me talk standing by his desk ; and, 
when I had finished, grumbled out about there be- 
ing nothing in it for them, then took up a letter 
he was reading when I entered and started to 
finish it." 

" How were his nails? " 

" Oh, his nails were all right," I answered, smil- 
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ing again, " but what abominable manners he has ! 
I don't see how he holds his job." 

" You missed it not to hang round till some 
one came in who wanted to buy instead of sell; 
then you'd have seen his manners jump up like 
jack-in-the-box to the standard of his nails. That 
man Curt ain't big, but he's middlin' good; he 
ain't big because he ain't got any imagination, 
and can't see a some-day buyer in a present-day 
seller. All he knows is to turn on the molasses 
tap when he sees a party about to leave a few 
dollars with 'im, and to turn on the ice-cream 
freezer when a party is tryin' to take the dollars 
away from 'im. He's got manners all right, but 
he ain't got sense enough to keep 'em in use. He's 
too savin' with 'em ; puts 'em away in cold storage 
till the right occasion. There's a heap o' men 
doin' business on State Street that'll get just so 
far and no further for that very reason — no 
imagination, no agility, made o' adamant. A 
business man to-day's gotta be all springs, able 
mentally to jump this way and that, see through 
your eyes, mine, and the other fellow's, get the 
thing at a dozen angles all at once. Adamant ain't 
good to make any kind of men out of except those 
that commemorate has-beens; their place is on 
pedestals where they won't be run over. 

" Another thing," he said, squinting hard over 
his job, " you gotta mix. You can't stay shut up 
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in an office and know men; and you can't know 
'em readin' in libraries. Remember what I tell 
you — every man's got his good paragraph. Stick 
to 'im till you get it, then let 'im go." 

u That's all very well for a man — for you," I 
returned. " You have your club, you meet men 
at billiards, at luncheon ; you meet the most suc- 
cessful men too — the big men. But how can I — 
any woman — do that ? " 

" That's where you're dead wrong. The suc- 
cessful man has already done it; you want to get 
'em in action, get 'em on the job; watch 'em mak- 
in' success — that's the time to see how the trick's 
turned. The man that knows Grant is the man 
that was at his elbow while he was generalin'; it 
ain't the man that interviewed him when the fracas 
was over." 

" But where can one find successful men in the 
making? " 

He looked at me as though I had asked an 
idiotic thing. Then he leaned forward and began 
to hack at my desk and squint up his eyes till 
they were just two tiny specks of light. 

" Watch William ; the next generation will study 
his methods out o' books, and you've got him 
raw — go at 'im. William's always on the job, 
let me tell you, and he's got enough packed away 
in that head of his to insure the man. He knew 
all about the Binks' fracas, mind you, knew the 
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whole thing, just watched like a cat at a mouse 
hole and never said a word to nobody. The very 
mornin' of the blow-up he came to me and asked 
if he could buy stock in the company. He's got 
three hundred dollars saved up, that boy, and he 
said he wanted to invest it with us, if we'd let 
him. I tried him out; said Pd sell him a share 
for one hundred dollars ; offered to close the deal 
at once; but he wasn't quite ready. He was ready, 
however, ten minutes after Binks walked out of 
the office, and he came to me and said so. Now 
that's financierin' — watch William ! " 

I turned my head and looked toward the cut- 
cases where the boy was stolidly packing away 
halftones. His face was smudged, his hands dirty, 
and he appeared to be merely a commonplace little 
boy, hard at work and eager to get through and 
out to freedom. 

" That's the trouble, recognizing them," I said. 
" How is one going to know a coming man from 
any other? " 

" You can't lose studyin' 'em," he answered. 
" There ain't a man livin' that won't give up more 
for studyin' 'im than a library full o' books. Just 
supposing for instance, that the human race was 
washed off the earth, all but one person; and a 
new tribe moved in, from Mars or somewheres, 
and this new tribe was eager to know all about the 
race that had been destroyed. Where'd they go? 
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To the libraries left standing to the books that 
told it all, or to the one man that remained? I 
guess that man'd know popularity for once in his 
life, no matter how little a bug he'd been. 

" Now take yourself — any woman. You sit 
alongside men goin' home every night; you see 
'em on the streets, in church ; you meet 'em at your 
boardin' house. These are all men in the makin' ; 
none of 'em have got anywhere much or you 
wouldn't be meetin' 'em so easy. If you watch 
'em, if you see what they're readin', listen to their 
talk, probe 'em when you can, you'll find it pretty 
easy to get to every man's center; catch him off 
guard, find out what he's workin' toward, what 
he wants in life, what hits his bull's-eye. The 
janitor, the men that sell you your shoes, that 
put up your prescriptions, that hand you your 
mail, that take you down in the elevators, that 
wait on you, serve you — every single one of these 
men has got more in him worth diggin' for than 
all the books in Christendom; and any woman 
that's got a human-nature instinct and goes at it 
right can get at these men's stories and their 
ambitions better than a man can. A man naturally 
opens up to a woman — like he did as a little shaver 
to his mother; it's a cinch for a woman." 

" And if everybody finds out that it's better to 
study men than books, where will your business 
be?" 
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" Don't you think you could stop 'em goin' 
to books for their know-how — the average run ! " 
he retorted quickly. " The population generally 
will always get it that way — it's easier. They'll 
set over a situation that's fairly screechin' for 
an intelligent hand to handle it, offerin' all kinds 
of rewards, with their eyes glued on some book 
that will tell them how to succeed." 

He paused in his whittling and looked up at 
me, for his head had been bent closely in a near- 
sighted way over his ruler. " To come down close 
to home again," he said, " all durin' that Binks' 
great closin' act goin' on right here in this office, 
played out plain before every one's eyes, who 
knew anything unusual was goin' on? William 
was one that did, as I've told you; and I'm not 
sure there wasn't one other " ; he squinted hard at 
me. " But the other fifty-eight employees were 
dead to the world through it all, and they 
don't know yet what happened. And that's 
about the proportion; it's the fifty-eight that 
we'll always sell books to — the fifty-eights every- 
where." 

" But, Mr. Bittner," I protested, " it is un- 
reasonable to condemn books altogether. Many 
things must be learned from books." 

" Men and books," he said, rising. " But take 
it from me — never waste time on a book when 
there's a man handy." And he sidled to his desk 
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and began opening the heavy mail that had just 
been delivered. 

Bittner was not in the office much more than 
he had been formerly, remaining merely long 
enough to open the mail; but he knew everything 
that went on and he required results. He had a 
genius for picking people to do his work, people 
who could do the particular task but were not 
rounded individuals, not capable of organizing 
their own lives, putting their abilities to work 
for themselves. 

" No man," Bittner once said to me, " is goin' 
round daffy over an idea unless there's somethin' 
to it. I don't care about well-known writers; I 
want the fellow that hasn't had a chance to try 
out his idea. It's always worth lookin' at ; he may 
have seen somethin' comin' and caught it first." 

In the same spirit he haunted attics and dens 
of inventors. Every once in a while he brought 
to light some neat little office contrivance, some- 
thing he could manufacture inexpensively and 
use as a come-back. He was always hunting for 
come-backs ; and I am ashamed to say that I was 
slow to understand why. In a business like ours 
I found out it costs too much to get a customer — 
by advertising and letters — to make it pay if 
there is to be just one sale. Therefore, new offers 
are constantly made, new attractions thrust under 
his nose. He buys one set of our books, and in 
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the set of books goes a description of a more 
recent set. He buys this, and with the filling of 
this order go descriptions of filing cabinets, auto- 
matic inkwells, stainless penholders, unbreakable 
lead pencils, perfection erasers, and so on. It 
amused me to see that Mr. Bittner would not be 
bothered with any of these contrivances on his 
own desk, but insisted that I be well supplied. 
He wanted to try them out. 

The books for the desk were published the first 
of September, and without taking time to draw 
breath we started on other books. A new volume 
was planned to take the place of each of those 
we were now selling, books supplied in special 
bindings by other publishers. The plan was grad- 
ually to substitute our own for these others that 
we had so highly advertised. We had praised up 
the old books to such an extent in advertisements 
and circulars that it wouldn't do to drop them 
all at once ; also there was a great deal of printed 
matter in the house to be used up. New plans had 
to be made for advertising, new circulars and 
booklets written, new catalogues laid out, all pre- 
paratory to getting out our own publications. 
In all this I was the chief executor, Bittner's brain 
the inspiration. 



CHAPTER XII 
I HAVE AN IDEA OF MY OWN 

I WAS at my desk early and late and the days 
flew by ; the work was absorbingly interesting. 
When I came to a hard place where I had no idea 
what to do or say, I would put on my hat and 
coat and go out and make a call on some business 
house where there was reason to expect an idea 
to be afloat. In planning the literature on filing 
systems I called at a large office-supplies house 
and asked to see their systems. I called as a 
purchaser and listened closely as the salesman ex- 
plained each feature. I asked questions, discussed 
the matter in detail, and returned to our office 
with new light on the-subject. Seldom did I use 
the salesman's ideas, but the talk, the discussion 
with experts, would give me new insight into the 
matter. I began to appreciate what a man's club 
means to him, what an advantage he has in mixing 
with other business men, in breathing another busi- 
ness atmosphere ; and I appreciated also how handi- 
capped are the cleverest of business women. They 
have no access to this living stream of up-to-date- 
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ness ; they have little chance to be more than good 
machines. I had to get, by pretending to be a 
customer, what any average man can get at lunch, 
at his club, anywhere and everywhere among men. 

I never said to Bittner: " Give me an argument 
for this advertisement." I would merely remark, 
as I got up to go out : " Pm going in search of 
an argument." Sometimes he would stop me and 
give me an argument he had on tap; other times 
he merely nodded his head in approval. Many 
times I didn't go to a salesman of that particular 
book or device about which I was troubled, but to 
some small side-street store, where I would find an 
uncrowded corner and an idle clerk. As he sold 
me paper, mucilage, or magazines I'd get him to 
talking, and the first thing I knew I'd have an 
idea. He would say something that suggested 
to me the salesman's problem, and that would give 
me a cue to an argument. 

The rest of the office went on as before. Miss 
Krog still went handsomely and noiselessly about 
giving out work and taking it up; William 
watched over the cuts and cared for the supplies ; 
the typists — one hundred now — clicked madly 
away, and the air in the place was worse even 
than formerly. The office was as dusty, the walls 
as grimy, the atmosphere as gray, the furniture 
as shabby; but I never suffered one moment of 
boredom. I saw the business growing, growing, 
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growing. I still handled some of the correspond- 
ence and knew that people were delighted every- 
where with the new books. Confidence was in- 
creasing; the firm was coming rapidly to stand 
for Western enterprise all the world over. Branch 
offices were opened in all the large cities, and in 
Canada, New Zealand, and Japan ; the books were 
translated into Spanish and French. It all seemed 
to me amazing; for, after all, what had we given 
the world that it should return to us such liberal 
reward? And then I remembered the fortunes 
founded on various kinds of food-stuffs. After 
all, wasn't our gift of some moment compared 
with these edibles? Was it not something to be 
the business accumulator, to give again to the 
people that which had been drawn from them — 
wine from the vat, freed of its dregs? 

My salary was twenty-five dollars a week. I 
had never asked for a raise or mentioned the 
matter of money; in fact, I considered that I 
was getting a salary commensurate with my work. 
I had been so interested in the game as almost to 
have forgotten my own private enterprise in com- 
ing to the city — to make money. Now suddenly 
as my third year was winding up its last months 
I blinked hard, came to, woke up, opened my 
eyes wide, and admitted to myself that I was 
getting very little cash out of this enterprise that 
I had helped to expand. It didn't occur to me 
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to ask Mr. Bittner for a larger salary; somehow 
I always took it for granted that he would do 
what he wanted to do, and asking would have little 
effect. 

And so, as the gnats of restlessness tormented 
me more and more, I grew abstracted, and, as 
of old, my mind became filled with day dreams. 
There must be a future for me now that I knew 
something about business — a future beyond 
twenty-five dollars a week. I had given as much 
time to learning this business as a man generally 
gives to law or medicine ; I should begin to prac- 
tise what I had learned. 

"There's one good paragraph in every man," 
Bittner had said. " Get that paragraph, then let 
the man go." 

Had I got the whole paragraph out of Bitt- 
ner? I believed I had; and I had some ideas of 
my own that I wanted to see have a chance. I 
would take a vacation; then — then I'd see. 

One evening in September these dreams were 
flitting about in my head in pestering swarms. 
As the other employees began closing their desks 
and covering their machines for the day I sat on, 
my head on my hands, thinking. 

I didn't realize that all the girls had gone till 
Mr. Bittner spoke; then I glanced up and saw 
that we were alone. 

" To-morrow's your third anniversay," he said, 
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looking up from his desk. " And I wanta get 
some little papers fixed up as a sort of anniversary 
present. 

"Here's some figures that bite in," he went 
on, putting before me a page that the bookkeeper 
had prepared. "You can go over it carefully; 
but you can see at a glance that we're pullin' 
down five times the dough we did with Binks. I 
wanta make over to you a third interest," he con- 
tinued, cutting the edge of the paper into fringes 
with a caution and an exactness that caused him 
to squint up his eyes and lean close over the 
job. " William owns a little stock — we three, 
that's all. And I'm just askin' one thing o' you 
if you're to be my partner, and that is that you 
promise to be permanent like a man — stick!" 

" But, Mr. Bittner, this is too kind " 

" It ain't ; it's business." 
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CHAPTER I 
I RETURN TO MY OLD HOME 

A FEW days later we settled it in this manner: 
I was to have a six months' leave of absence 
in which to visit my family and rest, then, if I 
should decide to make it permanent, " stick like a 
man," I was to return to the office and the papers 
would be signed making me a partner. 

I was received by my dear old aunts as a brand 
from the burning. They fairly sniffed the air 
about me for any smell of the scorch of that de- 
grading thing, business. I had much to tell, and 
was wildly eager to recount my experiences, which, 
in retrospect and from a distance of a couple of 
thousand miles, seemed very exciting. But I had 
no audience. My aunts had it firmly fixed in 
their minds that I had stood behind a counter, 
wrapped packages, and made change for three 
dreadful years, and they would hear nothing to 
the contrary. At each mention of the Chicago 
office they would say kindly and indulgently, " Yes, 
yes, dear," then speedily change the subject. 
They were not proud of what I had done and 
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they continued deaf to details. They saw no de- 
velopment in me as a modern young business 
woman that was desirable. They strongly ad- 
vised that I marry some good man who would 
give me a home. Several friends of my school- 
days who had remained in the old town called, and 
I was glad to see them, but even this simple pleas- 
ure was marred by the attitude of my aunts who 
would say, nodding wise old heads, " You can do 

a whole lot worse, my dear, than to take " 

John or Tom or Henry, whoever the caller 
chanced to be. In fact, in their view, I couldn't 
do worse than to be a business woman. Their one 
desire was to marry me to some one — any one — 
before I should get loose again. Their commerce 
was of a different sort, and it had the sanction 
of past generations of gentle dames, but in my 
more modern ears, it sounded pretty bad. 

The case was so utterly hopeless that I was 
soon ready to see something more of my country. 
Mr. Bittner had suggested a Western trip as a 
good way to spend a vacation, and had very 
kindly secured transportation for me over one of 
the roads. Once again I set forth on a quest of 
adventure. 

I stopped for a few days in Denver, Salt Lake 
City, and San Francisco, then I arrived at a town 
that fascinated me. It was a quaint old place 
of about five hundred thousand inhabitants, moss- 
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grown, picturesque, and solidly wealthy. I de- 
cided to stay for a while, and secured a pleasant 
boarding-place on a tree-bordered street not far 
from the business section. The people at the 
house looked on me a little askance, seeming to 
wonder why I was traveling about alone. One 
fair fluffy-haired young woman at my table was 
friendly from the first, however, and through her 
I met a number of women. Mostly they had their 
breakfasts in bed, played bridge all afternoon, and 
worried about having to put up their laundry. 
Their husbands appeared at dinner, but soon 
disappeared to play billiards till bedtime. I 
felt terribly out of things. I had no talk 
that interested them, and their talk didn't 
interest me. It was too much like cream puffs 
after welsh rarebit. The friendly young woman, 
Mrs. Burns, was a relief, for she was 
newly married and loved to talk about her 
husband who was away on business. She was 
very proud of Harry. She said he traveled for 
a novelty advertising concern and that he was 
just too clever for anything. On Saturday Mr. 
Burns came home, and I met him at dinner. He 
was a large noisy blond man who wore a good 
deal of gold in his teeth and made puns. He 
liked to do the talking and seldom listened. I 
don't think he saw me at all until I inadvertently 
said something to a salesman seated at my right 
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about being connected with the Bittner-Binks 
Company. At that, Mr. Burns whirled about 
on me: 

u Yon don't mean to tell me you are with the 
Bittner-Bints people?" he exclaimed in a loud 
voice. He seemed to think I ought to be Illumi- 
nated like a wiggly electric sign. 

" I am," I answered, and wished I looked more 
imposing, more like Miss Krog. It was hardly 
fair to my people. 

" Well, shake! " He extended a fat hand. u I 
got all their books — sharpest guys going! Now 
teD me " 

And thereupon I was required to answer a 
steady fire of questions that lasted through dinner. 
Other men in hearing distance entered the con- 
versation. Every one was interested. The con- 
nection gave a halo to my previously inglorious 
head. It was one thing to be a stray young busi- 
ness woman, it was quite another to be connected 
with the famous firm of Bittner-Binks. From 
that on not a meal passed but the conversation 
swerved around to Bittner-Binks. Men with busi- 
ness schemes would say, " Now how would this 
strike your people, d'you s'pose? " And I found 
myself giving advice as if I knew all about the 
matter. A reporter called and asked for an in- 
terview, and I was featured in great shape. 
Secretly I was proud of it, but I could see the 
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shivers going up and down the very straight 
spines of my aunts at such publicity to my down- 
fall. 

Mr. Burns had a hobby — advertising. He was 
just waiting, he said, for the right opportunity to 
come along, when he meant to go into the busi- 
ness for himself. He stood jauntily, thumbs in 
armholes, conspicuously displaying the heavy gold 
watch-chain that stretched across his vest, and 
told me all about it. He had always read ads, 
he said, always bought the magazines just for the 
ads. He loved to do jingles — just loved to — 
and they were as easy as dirt. Why, he could 
make a jingle about anything — just give him a 
topic and see if he couldn't. His wife backed 
him up. She said it was perfectly true, that they 
never came home from the theater or any place 
that Mr. Burns didn't rattle off a jingle that 
was a whole lot better than the ones on the theater 
curtains; and as for street-car cards, why, he 
could make 'em up while he was standing there 
holding on to the strap, right before your very 
eyes. He was just born to be an advertising 
man, and there were no two ways about it. 

They were amusing people to chat with so I 
forbore to be too academic in the matter, though 
I did from time to time remind him that adver- 
tising wasn't all a matter of jingles. One even- 
ing he came home very much elated. " Well," he 
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said, " I've gone and done it." His wife wanted 
to know what, and he added, " I've jumped my 
job and rented an office. I'm going to start 
an advertising business." My heart fell — I did 
like his wife. She was the type that loves and 
trusts, and doesn't know a blessed thing for her- 
self. I could see nothing but ultimate failure in 
the path of the jingly young man. " And now," 
he continued, leaning across the table and speaking 
to me in a confidential tone, " I want you to come 
down to-morrow and give me a few pointers. 
Some little suggestions about arranging the differ- 
ent departments." 

" Oh, yes," said his wife eagerly, " Miss Gale 
and I will select your rugs and I'll make the cur- 
tains for the windows. Let's have it blue and 
white, Harry, and a pretty plant, and a reception 
room fitted up with that pretty new furniture 
like they are showing at the Arts and Crafts shop. 
I think it is so important," she added, turning to 
me, " to have everything dainty and pretty, don't 
you? It's one of the first rules — Harry told me 



so." 



I thought of the grimy seventy-five cent kitchen 
tables still doing duty in the Bittner-Binks office 
— but I only said, turning to Mr. Burns, " Have 
you any clients promised? " 

"Well, not exactly," he admitted. "You see 
I'm going to start everything just right, as Ethel 
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says. I want to make a good impression, so Fve 
rented half of an entire floor in the new Kettner 
building, and I'm going to get carpenters busy 
in the morning putting in the partitions to sepa- 
rate the departments. I shall do everything up 
brown just as it tells about in the Bittner-Binks 
books." 

I sighed. And so this was what we were doing: 
it's a terrible responsibility, the making of busi- 
ness men. 

" Hadn't you better move a little slow," I sug- 
gested, " till you see how things go? " 

" No, siree, I'm going to plunge in for all I'm 
worth. I'm going to have an office that will im- 
press the visitor with — with " 

" The amount you spent on it? " I asked, laugh- 
ing. " Now see here, Mr. Burns," I said seri- 
ously, for I really liked his wife, " you are be- 
ginning all wrong. The first thing to impress 
the public with is your ability to handle an ad- 
vertising appropriation — to write good copy and 
place it judiciously. Your office furniture is not 
a vital matter. Go after the business." 

His jaw fell and his eyes grew moody. His 
heart was set on a pretty pink-tea office, where 
he should sit back of an imposing desk and spin 
off jingles to admiring clients. 

"Anyhow, you'll come down in the morning, 
won't you? " he asked. I could see he meant to 
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have his own way, and I objected to mixing in 
with a preordained failure. However, the next 
morning his wife, armed with her little fancy sew- 
ing-bag, stopped at my door, and I went. 

Ethel began measuring the windows for sash- 
curtains and disputing with Harry over the shade 
of blue or green that would look prettiest. I sat 
down at a desk — an old one Mr. Burns had bor- 
rowed for temporary use, he said. I forbore to 
tell him that it was a much better one than Mr. 
Bittner owned — and began to plan. I asked my- 
self what would naturally be the first step in such 
an enterprise, then I started in on actual Bittner 
methods. I went to the newspaper offices, con- 
sulted files of the daily papers, and made a list 
of the firms that were advertising or had adver- 
tised for six months back. I separated the na- 
tional business — that that has a national circula- 
tion — from the local, and I classified the local. 
Next I made a list of all the publications — daily 
papers, weekly papers, trade journals, and farm 
journals, of that part of the country, and I wrote 
cards asking for sample copies of each. The day 
passed quickly and Tuesday I was glad to go 
back. I stuck to the job because it was interest- 
ing. By Thursday I had on the desk a stack of 
large scrap-books made of manilla paper, the in- 
dexed contents of which showed just in what man- 
ner and where the town was advertising. Ethel 
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and Harry had the rugs laid, the partitions were 
in, and most of the new furniture was placed. 
That afternoon Mr. Burns glanced carelessly 
through the books, seemed unpleasantly impressed 
with the crude manilla paper, and asked Ethel if 
she thought she could find bindings large enough 
to cover them so they would look nicer in the 
office. 

"And now," I said, lifting my eyes from the 
last bit of pasting, " the next thing is clients." 

" I'll order my stationery at once," Harry said, 
" then I'll get out some form letters and circular- 
ize the town." 

" Why," I asked, " when you are right here and 
can call personally?" 

" A letter," he began, " can creep into an office 
and get before the eye of the biggest business 
man, where a personal interview may be impos- 
sible." 

Oh, dear, he was now quoting the Bittner- 
Binks book on letter-writing, the very one I had 
written. It was a hard position for me. " Write 
your letters if you wish," I said, "but follow 
them up at once with a personal call. The letter 
is the thing where you can't possibly go your- 
self." 

" I've had enough soliciting," he said with a 
jerk of his head. " Now why can't I get a cheap 
man to make those calls, give him a percentage 
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of the business he lands? I can pick up a man 
somewhere out of a job." 

" A man out of a job isn't the type to repre- 
sent a new company ," I answered. " Besides, why 
should you give another man that percentage 
when you have nothing to do till you get some 
clients? " 

" I don't want to lower my dignity as the head 
of the company by doing the office's dirty work," 
he exclaimed. 

Again I saw Bittner in his shirtsleeves digging 
into all sorts of odd jobs, and I felt a contempt 
for this man. 

" I will call on the trade for you," I said. " It 
is not beneath me." 

He stroked his chin in a mystified way, then 
went across the room and pulled out of its case 
the Bittner-Binks book on Business Courtesy. He 
was evidently looking for a rule of action. 

I had heartily disliked making calls in Chicago, 
but I rather enjoyed these. Perhaps it was be- 
cause I felt no especial responsibility for the out- 
come. And another thing, I encountered none 
of the hurry and bustle of Chicago. Every one 
had plenty of time and insisted that I sit down 
and talk things over. They wanted to know how 
I liked their town and if I meant to stay. They 
told me to come in often for a chat over business. 
A few firms were ready to sign up, but they wanted 
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me to attend to their work. The personal appeal 
with the Bittner-Binks background won for me, 
but I found it hard to win for Mr. Burns. He 
had had no experience in handling an advertising 
appropriation, and he had no business standing 
except as a seller of advertising novelties. 

I finally had a heart to heart talk with Mr. 
Burns and told him just how he stood. He 
would have to meet the business men and win 
their confidence. He couldn't expect them to trust 
anything so vital as their advertising to a man 
they didn't know. He took my advice then, 
though very reluctantly, and started out on a 
round of calls. His reception was evidently not 
gratifying. In the meantime I had secured three 
clients, and I began to lay out their campaigns. 
I went to work on each one just as we did in 
Chicago on a new book. It was really very fasci- 
nating, and, besides, I had wondered for a long 
time what I could do alone, without Mr. Bittner, — 
I should now see. 



CHAPTER II 
I GO INTO BUSINESS FOR MYSELF 

WHEN I reached the office Monday morn- 
ing, I found Mr. Burns busy with pencil 
and paper, drawing up a plan for a letter-head. 
He had evidently been working on it some time, 
though he appeared to have come to no decision. 

" See here, Miss Gale," he said in what pur- 
ported to be an offhand casual sort of way, " you 
ought to be glad to make some money while you 
are on your vacation. Suppose you come in with 
me — let me use your name on my letter- and bill- 
heads — make it The Burns-Gale Advertising Com- 
pany — then you stay by me till I get going good. 
It will be easy enough for you to draw out 
quietly after a month or so. I'll give you any- 
thing you say — all the profits — whatever you'll 
do it for." 

I thought a moment. The work was interest- 
ing — and my vacation lasted five months longer. 

" It is understood that I can draw out at any 
time without warning," I said. " You know I am 
due in Chicago the first of March." 

156 
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"Sure! Just stay by me with your name 
and influence till I get going. That's all I 
ask." 

" All right, go ahead. But I'll take just half. 
We will be equal partners." 

I went to the small private office that I had 
appropriated and settled down to work on the 
campaigns with increased zeal. One contract — 
the Western Fruiterers — was a big one. Their 
appropriation amounted to two thousand dollars 
a month to be distributed among the local pub- 
lications. I had had a hard fight getting this 
contract, as the president of the company didn't 
think it mattered how they advertised just so 
they kept their name before the public. He had 
been willing to pay the fifteen per cent. I asked — 
in the name of Mr. Burns — for writing the copy, 
just to escape the begging solicitors who were 
always interrupting him. The stream would now 
be diverted to us. I was interested in making the 
company's president appreciate the value of good 
copy, and quite excited over a plan I had worked 
out on Sunday for some striking educational ads 
on the pure food basis. I meant to go to the 
plant and visit every part of it to discover the 
special points on which I might build a strong 
campaign. In the meantime we must have an 
artist, for I had decided that the Western Fruit- 
erers must have some fresh attractive cuts. I 
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called back to Mr. Boras to make inquiries for 
an artist 

That ^ftemooa I divided between the mfOsaery 
client and the miffing supplies concern. I won- 
dered if I would erer he able to make head or 
tail of nuts, screws, pulleys, and chains. This 
was a far cry from ostrich plumes and jellies and 
jams. 

The paper next morning contained a notice of 
the new firm. The printers did quick work with 
the stationery and bill-heads and we had them 
in the oKce by closing time. I smiled as I looked 
at the name plate — u The Burns-Gale Advertising 
Company" — enmeshed in all the ornamental rule 
work that could be assembled in the space. Poor 
Mr. Barns had spent some time working it out. 
The taste of a novelty man was not exactly ap- 
plicable to a dignified advertising concern, but I 
said nothing about it. I couldn't care very much 
as I was only temporary. 

That afternoon a most genial gentleman called 
and asked for me — Mr. Hermann, the head of a 
large new bakery just being established. Mr. 
Burns showed him in and left us together. He 
was from Chicago and knew the Bittner-Binks 
record for clever advertising. He wanted me 
personally to take over his business. He planned 
to spend fifteen hundred dollars a month, locally, 
during the next three months, on a strong cam- 
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paign based on the purity of his products — the 
Crystal Bakery products, he called them. He had 
imported the latest bakery machinery from Ger- 
many, and he meant to establish a business that 
would cover all the towns of this section of the 
country. 

I liked Mr. Hermann at once. He was such a 
broad-gage man, so clear-sighted and level- 
headed, and so enthusiastic over his business. And 
he flattered me by being so unreservedly ready to 
trust his business entirely to me. He said he 
didn't know much about advertising, but he knew 
that I did, and that he wanted my judgment on 
all his publicity. I saw in a moment that while 
he might not know how to originate and plan 
advertising matter, he would be a mighty shrewd 
judge of it and I would have to do something 
pretty clever to come up to his standard. He 
signed a contract turning over to us the writing 
and placing of his copy. As he went but Mr. 
Burns looked up from his desk and smiled broadly. 

" You just keep on getting those big fellows 
lined up for me," he said with a half wink, " and 
we won't quarrel over the profits." 

" Of course we won't," I answered, not liking 
his look, " we are to share equally. That is un- 
derstood." 

From now on I was busy every moment. I 
closed my door and worked first on one of the 
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campaigns and then on another, studying out the 
market, reading old ads when they had any, 
reading the ads of rivals, and arriving at the 
strong points of each business, the ones to be 
made the basis of argument. Mr. Burns had 
found a commercial artist — a bright young woman 
recently from an Eastern School — and together we 
visited the plants of the Crystal Bakery and the 
Western Fruiterers, I making notes and she mak- 
ing sketches of different processes that espe- 
cially suggested cleanliness. I was so absorbed 
in the work that I saw little of Mr. Burns, but in 
these fleeting glimpses I discovered that he was 
beginning to swagger about the office with his hat 
on one side of his head, and that he smoked more 
big black cigars than usual. On Saturday he 
came in wearing a new ready-made suit of rather 
loud checks, and in other ways showed that he 
was feeling his oats. He had told me that the 
highest salary he ever made was one hundred dol- 
lars a month, and the way business was opening 
up went to his head like a first glass of wine. I 
decided he would get over it and went on about 
my business. I was accustomed to thinking in 
rather large figures — we never spent less than 
fifty thousand a year in Chicago on advertising — 
so I had the advantage. 

Just after Mr. Burns' arrival in his checks one 
of Mr. Hermann's white liveried messengers ap- 
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peared at the outside door with a huge box. " For 
Miss Gale with Mr. Hermann's compliments," I 
heard him say. Curious, I pushed my door farther 
open and waited. Mr. Burns, looking savage, 
brought the box in to me. 

" What is it, I wonder ! " I exclaimed, laughing 
at its huge size, then picked up my knife and 
cut the string. It was a magnificent cake, gaily 
decorated in curlycues of white and pink frost- 
ing, a sample of the Crystal Bakery's most fanci- 
ful work. 

" How lovely ! " I said. " That's just like Mr. 
Hermann." 

There was no response and I looked up to find 
Mr. Burns' face dropped into peevish, loose-lipped 
displeasure. " I guess half's for me," he jerked 
out. 

At that moment the outer door was pushed 
open and Mr. Hermann stepped in. He was as 
quick as a steeltrap — he evidently took in the sit- 
uation in a flash. 

" Mr. Hermann," I said, rising, " this is lovely 
of you." 

44 Where do I come in?" Mr. Burns wanted 
to know. 

" Oh, I'll send you a doughnut," Mr. Hermann 
answered lightly, then asked if he could see my 
plans for the new campaign. I had his work 
pretty well laid out, so I pushed the cake aside 
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and asked him to sit down. Mr. Burns turned 
and went away. Several times while we went over 
the advertisements Mr. Hermann looked at me 
queerly, but as he was leaving he only said, " Re- 
member, Miss Gale, it is understood that you 
personally are to handle my business." 

After he had gone Burns came back to my 
desk, glowering. 

" Just the same," he blurted out, " I think Fm 
entitled to half that cake." 

I couldn't believe it, a man — a grown man — 
to be so small about so small a thing; but I took 
up my knife and handed it to him. 

" Help yourself," I said. 

He carefully cut the cake into halves, wrapped 
one in tissue paper, and carried it back to his 
own desk. 

Well, here was another kind of a man. It 
would be a funny story to tell Bittner. 

The campaigns already on hand kept me busy, 
for I soon saw I could leave no copy writing 
to Mr. Burns. He knew nothing about getting 
at the bottom of a proposition and building up 
a campaign thoroughly and securely on a basis 
of vital business facts. He seemed to think I 
wasted a lot of time going into each business in 
the way I did. His only idea was to sit down 
and dash off something catchy about plumes or 
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jellies or cakes — something jingly and snappy and 
alliterative — but as for building up the business 
literature of a firm, he knew nothing, and I 
couldn't make him see its importance. So more 
and more I assumed all responsibility as to cam- 
paigns while he took care of the office and met 
callers. He seemed to think that so long as 
he sat behind his showy desk and talked and told 
stories to solicitors, and smoked their cigars — he 
was gleeful over their being " free " — he was do- 
ing lots of business. There was business on the 
books; — good business — and he proudly told about 
it. The publication representatives called daily 
and they all humored him as they wanted a slice 
of the fat appropriations we were handling. I 
had begun with the daily papers, but I wasn't 
quite ready yet for the others. Day after day 
he would come to my desk and ask if I wasn't 
ready to make more contracts, as the weekly 
trade, and rural papers were all waiting. I told 
him to let them wait, as I needed more time to 
know exactly how far each appropriation would 
go. This delay made him peevish, but we 
managed to remain outwardly polite to one 
another. 

I particularly disliked one man who hung about 
the office at all hours. He was one of those little 
slinking gray mouse men who go about as if on 
rubber heels and slip up on you when you are 
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not looking. I didn't know just what his game 
was, but I was already satisfied that Mr. Burns 
was cne of those big-talking men whom the price 
of a cigar can wheedle into line, and there was 
every evidence that the mouse was paying the 
price. Later in the week Mr. Burns came to me, 
his hat on one side of his head, his cigar cocked 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, unlighted, and 
began to push the matter of copy for the smaller 
publications. 

" I haven't had time to go over them," I said, 
" but I hope to get to it within a few days." 

" You don't need to go over the miscellanies," 
he jerked out, " I've done that." 

" Let me see your lists." 

" What's it to you? " he wanted to know. 

With that I whirled about in my chair. " Mr. 
Burns," I reminded him, " each of these con- 
tracts has been made with the distinct under- 
standing that I attend to the business of writing 
and placing. If you think I am going to place 
a single line of business without knowing where 
it's going, you are mightily mistaken." 

"You're late," he snapped, "it's already 
placed." 

" Where? " I demanded. 

" Where it'll do us the most good," he came 
back. Then he smiled in a conciliatory sort of 
way and leaned confidentially close. " This ad- 
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vertising business is a dead open cinch," he im- 
parted with a wink. " That fifteen per cent, 
you're charging ain't even a sample. A lot of 
these publication fellows are ready to give up 
half — and that's where our copy's going, where 
we can get half." 

I was aghast. For of course being a partner 
he had the right to make contracts. There was 
no telling where he had signed away our clients. 

" Bring me the contracts," I said. 

For some reason he did so. He had signed 
up with a dozen obscure publications, programs, 
year-books, and other prints of that order. 

" I made 'em all t. f .," he explained, pleased 
with himself, " so that at any time they don't 
come through I can stop 'em." 

" Mr. Burns," I said, " this is no way to do 
business. You will never get ahead on this plan. 
And you had no right to touch any of these firms' 
appropriations without consulting me." 

" I'd like to know why," he blurted put with a 
jerk of his head, "you have one department and 
I the other. You do the copy end of the business 
and I the placing." 

" We made no such division." 

" Then what in thunder am I to do? " 

I sat wondering. There seemed to be nothing 
that he could do, and he was not an ornament. 

" Try not to do anything," I said, " but come 
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in here and work on copy with me. Let me show 
you just how to plan a big campaign/' 

" Show me ! " he exclaimed. " Well, I like that. 
Ain't I been reading ads all my life? " 

" Mr. Burns," I said, utterly exasperated, " Fm 
responsible for these campaigns I have started, 
and I have two booklets ready for the press, so 
I am compelled to stay for the present. But 
I give you warning now that I shall quit at the 
end of the month. And don't you dare make 
another contract without consulting me. Get 
some clients on your own hook and do as you 
please with them, but don't you touch one of 
these ! " 

He turned on his heel and stalked out, too 
angry to speak. I closed the door, telephoned 
for a printer, and hurried the booklets. For the 
next two weeks my partner and I maintained 
an armed sort of peace. I was too busy with 
copy writing — for the clients were all going 
strong now in the daily papers — to see very much 
of him. By the end of the ,month the booklets 
were off the press and delivered, the campaigns 
were in full swing, and things looked well. I 
had spent some time over a law book in a lawyer's 
library across the hall from us, reading up the 
state ruling on partners. 

Saturday morning I stopped at Mr. Burns* 
desk : " I shall quit to-day," I said, trying to 
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control my voice, for the conflict had utterly 
unnerved me, " and I shall write letters to each 
of these clients that I signed up telling them that 
the partnership is dissolved." 

" And sling mud, I s'pose." 

" You are welcome to read the letters. They 
will merely state the fact." 

" I s'pose you think you'll carry the heft of 
'em off with you." 

Now it had really not occurred to me to do so. 
The responsibility was wearing and I was already 
eager to get back to Chicago where I would only 
have to work. But something in the man's cheap 
sneer aroused all the spirit in me. I had nearly 
four months more of vacation. 

" Yes, Mr. Burns," I said, " I shall probably 
do so, though legally they are not yours to keep 
or mine to take away. By the law when a partner- 
ship is dissolved, contracts made with the firm are 
also dissolved." 

" Well, don't wait on my account," he retorted, 
not looking up. " I've always done the outside 
work and I'll collect all that's outstanding, pay 
the bills, and send you your half. You'll see I'm 
square, whatever else you may think about me." 

" I am not worried about that," I answered, 
" for we shall have an agreement." 

I went out, angry to the finger-tips, and hunted 
up an office. I found a pleasant little suite of 
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two rooms in a building across the street that 
I could get for twenty-seven dollars a month. 
I took it, then went to a furniture store and 
ordered a desk, swivel-chair, two straightbacked 
chairs, and a rug to be sent over immediately. 
Then I returned to the office of Mr. Burns and 
spent an hour writing out notices of the dissolu- 
tion of partnership to be mailed to each of the 
clients and to the newspapers. Also I wrote a 
second set of letters, saying I was now in business 
for myself and giving my new address. I won- 
dered what would be the best way to protect 
my share of the earnings for this one month, for 
I could see that Mr. Burns meant to make me 
trouble about it. I didn't consider him inherently 
dishonest, but there would be about seven hundred 
dollars coming in and he had never had that much 
money in his possession before. It would look 
enormous to him. His eyes shone just thinking 
about it. Unfortunately, our partnership had 
not been a very regular affair. At last I wrote 
out this notice: 

"We, the undersigned, agree to collect all money due The 
Burns-Gale Advertising Company together, to pay all out- 
standing bills jointly, and to divide evenly, the remaining sum. 

Signed: 



»> 



I didn't know whether it was a very usual way 
to close up a business, but I knew I couldn't trust 
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him to collect the money, and he wouldn't trust 
me, so how else could we do it? 

I gathered up my private belongings, put on 
my hat and coat, then went out to Mr. Burns 9 
desk. He suddenly became very busy over a 
contract. Mr. Middleton, a representative of one 
of the daily papers, was in the office, and I was 
glad, for I liked him — he was a thorough gentle- 
man. I handed him a notice of the dissolution, 
also of my own new company, and put the two 
copies of the agreement on the desk before Mr. 
Burns. 

" If this is satisfactory to you," I said, " will 
you sign it? And perhaps Mr. Middleton will 
be a witness." 

He glowered over it a few moments, twisted 
the paper in his fingers, then jerked out, " There's 
nothing to it, but I don't mind signing." He 
signed both papers, I signed them, and then Mr. 
Middleton affixed his signature. 

I took up my copy and started toward the door. 
" Whenever you are ready to go collecting, Mr. 
Burns, just let me know," I said. He did not 
respond. Mr. Middleton smiled and I felt better 
for it. 

I went on over to my own office, and — wished I 
hadn't rented it. It was a bare cheerless little 
place and I felt so horribly alone. I was relieved 
to be rid of Burns, but I wasn't sure that I was 
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altogether through with him even yet. He was a 
weak, spineless creature, but he could make me 
trouble. I regretted the entire mix-up, and I 
particularly regretted going in for myself. Only 
an unwillingness to appear so erratic kept me from 
sending out another set of letters telling the cli- 
ents I had changed my mind, and wasn't going 
into business after all. But I couldn't afford to 
sit there brooding — so at last I got up and went 
shopping. I ordered a typewriter and all the 
minor accessories of an advertising office — scissors, 
paste-pots, cut-cases, files, and so on, then saw 
the printers about my stationery, contracts, and 
bill-heads. This used up the remainder of the 
day. 

The little office didn't seem so bad when I got 
down the following Monday, however, and in quite 
a cheerful mood I telephoned for a man to come 
over at once and fix up my signs. While he was 
at it, the big cheerful frame of Mr. Hermann 
loomed up, and he came in, his eyes shining and 
his hand outstretched. 

" I congratulate you," he said whole-heartedly. 
" Best stroke of business you could have done. 
Make out a new contract and I'll sign it at once." 

Later in the day I heard from the Western 
Fruiterers, the milliner, and the milling concern, 
to the same effect. Now that I was out of the 
partnership my clients wanted to know how I 
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ever happened to get tied up with a man lite 
Burns, and jollied me considerably about taking 
a novelty man seriously. It was a hard thing to 
explain, so I didn't try, but let them think what- 
ever they chose, and settled down to work on the 
advertising matter that needed to be written. 

The next day I had a telephone message from 
the bookkeeper at the Western Fruiterers want- 
ing to know if I had delegated Mr. Burns to 
make collections. It seemed that Burns was there 
in the office trying to collect. I said that I had 
not and told him of our agreement. It was a 
hard matter to make clear over the telephone, 
so I called personally on each of the clients. 
Every one had been rendered a bill in which my 
name had been blotted from the bill-head, making 
the amount payable personally to him. I collected 
these bills for souvenirs, went back to my office, 
and waited. I needed the money, but I decided 
to wait and see what Mr. Burns' next move would 
be. He couldn't now collect without me and he 
needed the money as badly as I did, so he could 
not hold out very long. 

On Thursday the little Mouse-man came to 
see me. 

" Can't we fix up this little difficulty between 
you and Mr. Burns?" he said in an oily voice, 
sidling in and sitting down at my desk. 

"What difficulty?" I asked, feeling the anger 
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rise in hot waves and hoping I would be able to 
maintain my self-control. 

" This little matter of settling with the clients. 
Mr. Burns has appointed me to act for him, and 
if you will do the same, we can have it all fixed 
up in no time. It's hard for a girl to attend 
to such matters," he added in a wheedling tone. 

" There is nothing hard about it," I answered, 
wanting to wring his little red neck. " Mr. Burns 
and I have an agreement to collect all outstand- 
ing bills, pay our debts, and divide the remainder. 
I will go with him whenever he is ready." 

" Wouldn't it save a lot of bother, Miss Gale, 
just to go over these figures and see what's com- 
ing to you, and accept Mr. Burns' check for that 
amount, and leave him to pay the bills? " 

" I already know what is coming to me and 
what we owe ; and I prefer to be present when the 
bills are paid. In the meantime I am very busy." 
I turned back to my copy writing. He left. But 
the next day he returned. " Mr. Burns is ready 
to do the collecting, Miss Gale, but he has legally 
appointed me to act for him." 

"Are the bills properly made out this time?" 

He colored. " Yes, I have them here in my 
pocket." 

We started out together. It was embarrassing 
and we did little talking. At each place the book- 
keeper smiled as he saw me coming in with the 
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Mouse in tow. The bills were paid, we both re- 
ceipted them, then we went to the banks on which 
the checks were drawn, and presented them for 
payment. The Mouse had carried the checks, but 
as the cashier handed out the cash, I took it and 
dropped it into my own pocketbook. The Mouse 
began to look uneasy. 

" Now," I said, " we will go at once to Mr. 
Burns' office and finish this business." 

44 But he said I was to settle with you. The 
outstanding bills amount to two hundred dollars. 
That leaves five hundred dollars to split between 
you two. I am to pay you your two hundred and 
fifty dollars and then settle the bills." 

" No," I said, no longer angry, just tired and 
impatient, for it was such petty work for men 
to be engaged in — trying to filch something from 
the money due other people, " I am going right 
this minute to Mr. Burns' office and help him pay 
these bills. We will put the two hundred dollars 
to his credit or to mine whichever he likes, but I 
want those checks all drawn to-day." 

The Mouse pattered after me, persisting now 
only internally. 

As we entered the office Mr. Burns jerked his 
head up from his desk, his eyes not meeting mine, 
and said he was too busy to be interrupted. 

" Mr. Burns," I said, " I am too busy to bother 
with you much longer. There is a shorter way. 
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I advise you to stop all this messing about and 
get down to business. I have the money here in 
m y bag. Two hundred and fifty dollars of it is 
yours, two hundred and fifty dollars is mine, and 
two hundred dollars belongs to our creditors. I 
am ready to turn over your share, also the two 
hundred dollars for the creditors " 

"Well, turn it over, then!" 

" Provided I see you write out the checks and 
mail them." 

He laughed a baffled sort of snort. The Mouse 
kept changing his hat from one hand to another. 
He evidently thought of another plan, for pres- 
ently he said, " Write them, Burnsy, old boy ; 
write them. Might as well write them now as 
any time." 

Burns jerked out his bankbook, jabbed his pen 
into a bottle of ink, and began to make out checks 
corresponding with the bills that he savagely tore 
from their hook. I drew up close beside his desk, 
and as he would lay down a check, I would fasten 
it with a clip to its bill. There was not another 
pen convenient, so I took my indelible pencil from 
m y k ft g> and proceeded to address envelopes. 
Luckily I had a supply of stamps with me — I had 
got them, while bill-collecting, for personal pur- 
poses, and I was mighty thankful I had. When 
I had the last check sealed in its envelope, I pushed 
them to one side and said, " Now write me a per- 
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sonal receipt for this money — your share and the 
amount set aside to pay creditors." 

He looked stubborn and ugly, but he was evi- 
dently without initiative. Once more the Mouse 
prompted him. 

" Write it, Burnsy, old boy, write it," he said. 

He wrote, and I counted out the money. Then 
I put out my hand for the receipt, and at the 
same moment the Mouse's hand stole out to cover 
the letters. But my hand was closer and instead 
of closing on the receipt, it dropped to the letters. 

" I only meant to mail them, Miss Gale," he 
said in an injured tone, while Burns scowled 
blackly. 

" I shall mail them," I answered. " You may 
watch me if you wish." I took them up, also the 
receipt which Burns still held loosely in his hand, 
and went into the hall to the mail chute. They 
could see me drop the white envelopes one by one 
if they chose to look. Then I heard the door 
slam — and decided it was time to go. 

I was still uneasy lest the Mouse would suggest 
stopping payment on the checks, but it didn't 
seem to me there was anything more I could do 
about it without taking an outsider into the affair, 
and this I did not want to do. I tried to dismiss 
the whole thing from my mind. 



CHAPTER III 

THE ONLY WOMAN'S ADVERTISING 

COMPANY 

THE publication people began to call the day 
I opened the office, so I now decided to ad- 
vertise for a stenographer. I had very little use 
for one, but I could not be interrupted so con- 
stantly while writing copy. I wrote the adver- 
tisement, ordered it run in a Sunday paper, then 
went home. 

Monday morning I went down to my office 
dreading the interviews that I imagined were ahead 
of me. I had never had anything to do with en- 
gaging anybody for any sort of work, and I wished 
for Miss Krog and her cool superior manner. 
I wished I was more bulky and looked older. I 
doubted my ability to impress employees as an 
employer should. I kept telling myself all the 
way down, " Now don't talk — don't get loquacious 
— and you'll be all right." But assuredly nobody 
seeking employment ever approached an office 
with greater qualms than I did my own. 

There were no applicants. 

176 
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I inserted the key, and at once the business-like 
room reassured me. It certainly now looked like 
a real Chicago office of the Bittner type. It was 
workaday looking. The telephone, stacks of mag- 
azines, files, cut-cases, scrap-books, long clipping- 
scissors, and all the other small paraphernalia of 
an advertising office arranged compactly in the 
two small rooms gave a ready-for-business air 
that had been wanting in the large suite of Mr. 
Burns. As I stepped into my private office and 
hung up my hat, I heard the outer door open 
and looking around saw an apple-cheeked girl 
smiling pleasantly as she gazed about her. She 
wore a dress that bore signs of home make, and 
she appeared on the whole so healthy and un- 
afraid that I didn't think of her being an ap- 
plicant. 

"You advertised?" she said brightly. 

" Oh, yes," I answered, " come in — I mean wait 
— Fll be right out." I remembered in time that 
applicants were never taken freely into private 
offices. "You have had experience?" I asked, 
wishing I had a blank to be filled out — this was 
such a neighborly way of engaging a stenog- 
rapher. I was afraid I was beginning all wrong. 

" Yes," said the composed young person, " and 
I have a good job now — but I would love to 
work in an advertising office. I want to learn to 
advertise. I've always wanted to." 
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We talked a while longer and as there were 
no other applicants I engaged her. Her name 
was Nelda Hartman. I liked Nelda immensely, 
only I was a little uneasy. There was nothing 
browbeaten or whipped about her. She was as 
wide-eyed and fearless and self-respecting a young 
person as ever lived. She had never been in a 
big Eastern city and she knew nothing of striving 
for a job or to keep it. I was awfully afraid we 
were going to be really good friends. It would 
be hard to be exacting with a young woman like 
that. However, the next morning when she walked 
in, at eight, I was positively relieved. She seemed 
direct and orderly. She hung up her hat and 
coat and came to me with her note-book. I had 
no letters for her to get out and for a moment 
I was in a panic for something to give her to do. 
Then I had a heart to heart talk with her as I 
would with a girl friend rather than an employee. 

" Nelda," I said, " it is new for women to be 
in this business, and we have to prove that it is 
proper, and that they can run such a business. 
Let's have just one unbreakable rule — don't talk. 
Don't talk about business — the details of our office 
— and don't talk with people who come in. Just 
be polite and listen very attentively, and report 
all messages to me accurately, but don't get into 
conversation with people. And don't answer any 
questions about our business. Tell each client only 
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about his own campaigns. And never say you 
don't know a thing. If you don't know, say you 
will make a note of it and let the inquirer know 
later. And another thing, Nelda, don't disturb 
me in the forenoons unless it is a very important 
matter — a call from one of our clients or some- 
thing of the kind. My consultation hours will be 
from one till three — see, it is on the door. At 
all other hours you are to take messages and — 
use your best judgment." 

" But— but what am I to do? " 

" If you succeed in doing all I have told you I 
shall be satisfied. You can busy your hands with 
some pasting jobs in between callers." I showed 
her how to clip and paste ads and make note above 
each of its periodical, date, position, and so on, 
and left her. 

Day after day I continued working on the 
campaigns, using the same individual method we 
had used with our business books, and in addition 
to developing the strong points of each commod- 
ity, imagining the possible customers, their limi- 
tations, and the vulnerable places in the armor 
of their economy. The milling advertisements 
were the hardest I had ever done. I walked about 
in the grimy shop among great coils of wire-rope 
and cruel-looking chains and listened as a shirt- 
sleeved " boss " explained to me the differences 
in " nuts," the advantage of their saws, and the 
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strength of their chains. He looked so lost and 
helpless trying to meet my intelligence with words 
that would convey sense that I just couldn't own 
up that I didn't understand a thing he was say- 
ing, but made up my mind to go back to the office 
and study it all out for myself some way or other. 
There was always the merciful public library. 

My firms were all swinging along nicely when 
the manager of the Elite Suit House called 
and asked me to take charge of his advertising. 
I dropped everything and with note-book in hand 
accompanied him to his store, and went over the 
stock. When I returned to my office from a 
couple of hours among opera wraps, gowns, 
blouses, and tailored suits, Nelda had a call for 
me from the Littleton Jewelry Store. I went out 
immediately without waiting for lunch and spent 
a good part of the afternoon jotting down de- 
scriptions of cut glass, cake baskets, spoons, and 
fancy pieces. The jeweler wanted a strong cam- 
paign that would reach its climax with the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

With each of these firms I began in fear and 
trembling, for I had never had anything to do 
with stores and was not at all fond of shopping. 
But I pinned my faith on the Bittner rule of self- 
confidence and thoroughness, and went ahead. 

The first few weeks the office was quite a joke 
with the men — the usual run of solicitors, agents 
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for specialties, and advertising representatives that 
collect about an advertising office as flies do about 
a molasses jar. But they soon discovered that 
though the office might be a joke in their minds, 
there was no time for joking in the office. Nelda 
obeyed orders. I went regularly to my desk at 
eight, and often remained there till seven. When 
an advertisement was to run in a morning paper 
and there had been no opportunity to see a proof, 
I remained down-town until midnight, went to 
the composing room, and corrected the proof be- 
fore going home to bed. I took absolutely no 
chances. 

By the end of my third week I had eight clients 
and to get out all this copy pushed me day and 
night. I saw that if the business continued to 
grow I should need additional help — and there was 
every indication that the business would grow. 
But where was this help to come from? Good 
advertisement writers were scarce even in the East, 
but I doubted if there were any at all in the 
Northwest, any, that is, who were out of em- 
ployment. I advertised and one man answered. 
He was very brisk and dapper and I was rather 
impressed. 

" Are you good at copy? " I asked. 

He straightened up and with much dignity in- 
formed me that he never copied anything; that 
his work was all original. 
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" I see," I answered. " Well, — bring me sam- 
ples of your work." 

He didn't come back, and I was glad. If he 
hadn't had sufficient experience to know that the 
word " copy " stands for all advertising matter 
ready for the printer he would not be of much 
assistance. Shortly afterward my help problem 
was solved as the result of a reporter's visit. He 
had dropped in for an item. 

" Only women, eh? " he said, glancing toward 
Nelda. I had not thought of that. I had meant 
to get the best help I could, regardless of sex. 
But his remark sounded like good advertising. 

" Yes," I said, " women are the best detailists, 
you know." I had dug up one of Bittner's say- 
ings. 

"You're right!" he exclaimed. "By George! 
a man is all right on the outside, but in an office— 
especially an advertising office — it's women every 
time for the best work. Funny, ain't it? " 

" Women do all the buying ; all the household 
economies are up to them — it's a heritage, Mr. 
Horton," I went on. " Look through the news- 
papers and magazines; nearly all the advertise- 
ments are written to appeal especially to women — 
naturally women are on the inside — they know their 
own vulnerable points better than a man does. 
That is why we write better copy than you do." 

He saw a good story in it, went back to his 
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office and wrote up " The Woman's Advertising 
Company " breezily — and with a few exaggera- 
tions. The story appeared in the morning paper, 
was copied all over the country, and a New York 
journal sent West for a special story, with photo- 
graphs, of the " only woman's advertising com- 
pany in existence." This was a great advertise- 
ment for me. New firms began coming in — a 
piano house, a men's clothing store, and a res- 
taurant. I went to work with an old-time Binks 
rush, but I soon saw that it was useless. I could 
not possibly, alone, write all that copy. I must 
meet the help problem before doing anything else. 
I sat thinking about it all one afternoon — I had 
been showing Nelda how to make up dummies 
and duplicate advertisements — and suddenly the 
solution came: I would start a night class in ad- 
vertisement writing from which I would choose 
assistants. I wrote an advertisement calling for 
women students only, and sent it over to the 
papers. 

The next morning a dozen women appeared, 
all eager to begin to study. I talked with each 
one alone, and by the process of elimination, be- 
gan with a class of eight. They were to have 
three lessons a week, and as fast as they de- 
veloped into good material, and business war- 
ranted, I was to take them on. Two who had had 
a little newspaper experience, I took on at once, 
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and they were useful from the very start. It is 
one of the most delightful things in business to 
see how solid walls give way before persistent 
pressure. Looking on, often, one would say the 
thing cannot be done, but once in the game, you 
push through cracks here and there and find 
ways and means that would never present them- 
selves to the onlooker. In business, when a thing 
just has to be, I find that it usually is. 

I began the night classes at once, and found 
that it was not at all difficult to give the students, 
in an hour's time, sufficient material to keep them 
busy till the next lesson period. The class work 
was really very interesting, because the class was 
really interested. 

The number of begging solicitors naturally in- 
creased as did the number of clients, and hardly 
a day now passed that I did not become ac- 
quainted with some new publication, and find 
new problems to meet. One afternoon a solicitor 
for the Temple Weekly called. With quite a 
flourish the young man opened his contract pad 
and sat down at my desk. He took out his foun- 
tain pen, dated a contract, and then looked up at 
me in smiling assurance. 

" Mr. Doane, of the Western Fruiterers, tells 
me that you are furnishing their copy now. I 
congratulate you — nice people to do businesss 
with. I congratulate them as well." 
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I merely smiled. Oh, I never forgot a lesson 
once I had learned it, and long ago I had learned 
that the fewer words the fewer blunders in busi- 
ness. 

" You see," he resumed, drawing closer, " this 
little contract with the Temple Weekly has just 
expired — so I found glancing over the files — and 
I thought I'd run up and let you sign a new 
one for them — you are empowered to make their 
contracts, I understand? — and get next week's 
copy at the same time. Sign here, please." 

" I don't know the Temple Weekly" I said. 
Some way it had escaped my attention. " Have 
you a copy with you? " 

" Certainly ! " He pulled it out and with much 
gusto spread it before me, opening it to the cen- 
ter, where a handsome halftone occupied the larg- 
est space. 

I picked up the sheet, turned the pages slowly 
from front to back cover; then examined the out- 
side. How often had I seen Bittner do the same 
thing as a solicitor, all on pins, sat waiting his 
decision. I had wondered how Bittner could be 
so deliberate under pressure of the solicitor's in- 
sistence. It is easy to understand when you are 
responsible for the money to be invested. 

" It's a fine grade of paper," I said, at last. 

"Yes, isn't it? Makes a fine appearance." 

"And what is the circulation?" 
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it 



Twenty-five thousand," he reeled off glibly. 

Again I went through it, sizing up the adver- 
tising matter. 

"And the price of space?" 

" Twelve dollars a month for two inches double ; 
the Western Fruiterers get a better rate than 
some, being old advertisers." 

But I had done some rapid figuring. Having 
to decide so often on paper-stock for our books 
and catalogues had given me practical knowledge 
of paper values. 

" Twenty-five thousand copies on this highly 
calendared paper would cost you at least three 
hundred dollars an issue for paper alone. Besides 
this there are your editors' salaries, yours, the 
printing bills, halftones — why, Mr. Sloth, you 
don't break even; you go behind every issue. 
Is this a new publication or — a philanthropic 
affair? " 

It is funny how saying a thing right out in 
business stiffens up one's spine. 

Mr. Sloth colored, hemmed and hawed; then 
compromised. 

" You see, Miss Gale, this paper is run by a 
man who is not a business man; he thinks only 
of building up his paper from an editorial stand- 
point, see? He has money; he can afford to run 
the paper at — well, a slight loss, even if there 
should be a slight loss." 
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" I think he is a very fine business man ; twenty- 
five thousand circulation for a weekly of that 
kind in a town of five hundred thousand inhab- 
itants — why, that is one copy to every twenty 
people. That's excellent !" 

"Isn't it?" Mr. Sloth was still red, and 
fumbled nervously with his contract blank. He 
wanted it signed. 

" I shouldn't want a better medium for the 
Western Fruiterers business if " 

" Certainly not — right here, please." He 
pushed the contract nearer me. 

" If," I continued, " you can bring me irrefu- 
table evidence that you do print twenty-five thou- 
sand copies and that they go into as many differ- 
ent homes — not as sample copies but on bonafide 
subscription." 

" You doubt me, then? " he said stiffly. " You 
demand proof ! " 

" Evidence was my word," I replied calmly. 
" Proof is shorter and therefore better." I was 
calm enough now. Through my difficulties with 
Burns, I had got acquainted with another side to 
my own nature, and it was helping me in other 
encounters. Invariably I was unnerved at the 
beginning of a conflict, but toward the end I felt 
every inch a fighter, fully equal to carrying the 
battle over into the enemy's territory. I tell this 
to encourage any other woman who may experi- 
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«** that ixw dread of a fijjf.t.. Just grit toct 
t***.h and hold on to toot cue for dear life, and 
after s few «icb encounters Ton will be able to 
light all the batti** of business without any trouble 
whatever. I don't say jou will erer Eke it, hart 
j"u wj,'l be able to do it. 

The Motator folded op his contract pad, pot 
hi* paper back into his pocket, and took up his 
bat. ** Miss Gale, it's an unheard of request in 
this town ; but I shall humor you, I shall comply 
with ft. I wiD be back here in twenty minutes 
with a sworn statement from my printer ** 

** No, that won't do," I broke in, inspired to 
fight this thing out to the finish. " I want to see 
your subscription files, your paper bills, your 
printer's bills, and your post-office receipts." 

** What ! " He stopped, fairly stunned. 

w It is asking a good deal,** I agreed, rising 
and reaching for my hat. " Shall I go back to 
the office with you, Mr. Sloth, and let your book- 
keeper satisfy me on these details ? " 

That woke him up. 

"No, indeed, Miss Gale; I wouldn't think of 
troubling you to that extent. Besides — I am not 
going back to the office immediately. This after- 
noon, or to-morrow — I'll be hack." His eoattails 
whipped out of the office. The women assistants 
smiled broadly as the door closed, and Nelda said, 
as she brought me a blank book I bad asked for, 
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" I thought at first you were too young, Miss 
Gale, but I guess you're not." I said nothing, 
but just the same I was happy inside to have 
properly impressed my employees. It means 
something, I can tell you, to live up to a live 
office force. This business game was developing 
new sides every day. 

Later, on information received in a roundabout 
way, I entered the Temple Weekly's correct cir- 
culation after its name in my private record 
book — five hundred copies! This was the number 
they could afford to print on the kind of paper 
used and come out even with the amount of busi- 
ness carried. I had sized up the circulation at 
this figure as I looked over the paper. 

In no other case was there such an outrageous 
misrepresentation of facts, but with most of the 
smaller publications I met exaggeration or silence. 
The responsibility for getting results from the 
advertising was wholly on my shoulders, and this 
meant responsibility as to the placing as well as 
writing. I was determined to be equally thorough 
in both phases of the business. Bittner never 
placed an advertisement where there was the slight- 
est doubt in his mind as to circulation, and I 
should be just as careful for my clients. The 
process of cataloguing all the publications with 
their correct values could not be accomplished at 
one stroke. Many inquiries had to be made and 
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much indirect work done; but in no case did I 
renew a contract until I had made a correct 
estimate of actual circulation. The commonest 
subterfuge was to offer to bring a printer's cer- 
tificate — a thing many friendly printers would be 
willing to give, stretching the number printed to 
suit the customer's needs. But that trick had been 
threshed out in the Bittner-Binks office and I was 
ready for it. 

Then the fight came on with programs for 
church fairs and other charitable functions. Their 
representatives lied even more glibly as to issue 
and, when confronted with facts, fell back on the 
plea for charity. 

" In the name of charity give us an ad ! " 

Now, this same thing had come up time and 
again in the Chicago office, for every one down 
to the sandwich man had tried to gouge a piece 
out of the Bittner-Binks appropriation, so I was 
well accustomed to the arguments against loose 
indiscriminate throwing about of copy. 

" Advertising is not charity," I said to a young 
man who wanted me to advertise in a Conference 
report that would be read mostly by superannu- 
ated clergymen. " It does not come under that 
head. Show me how my clients can get returns 
from using these reports and we'll talk business, 
but I can't discuss charities during private busi- 
ness hours." 



--1 
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He was incensed, as were many who came after 
him. Several of these solicitors went to my clients 
over my head, and the clients — some of them — 
called me up and suggested that I had been a 
little hard — perhaps I'd better give them an ad. 

" Then," I would answer, " I can't guarantee 
your advertising results. Give me a charity fund 
— tell me how much you want to spend a month 
on these charities — and I will distribute it as 
evenly as I can; but don't ask me to take it out 
of the advertising appropriation." 

The church people were particularly aroused. 
One of their year-book solicitors came to me in 
an attitude of amazement. Wasn't I a church 
member? What did I have against the church? 
So-and-so, my client, was willing to advertise with 
the year-book, had always done so before — what 
was it to me, he wanted to know? 

I answered : " Common honesty. I am paid to 
spend that appropriation to get results in busi- 
ness ; I can't use for one purpose a fund set apart 
for another." But he couldn't see it. 

Another young man brought a dummy of a 
small magazine he was starting. All the adver- 
tising pages were nicely blocked off and half the 
leading firms were represented. 

" Right here's a good section for a lot of your 
people," he said briskly. " Only twenty dollars a 
page, you see," drawing his chair up cozily. " I'm 
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starting this enterprise — it's all my own idea," 
he went on ; " and I want to be sure to come out 
even from the start. By gum! I can't afford to 
lose a dollar on it. If I get my paper and print- 
ing bill out of it for a few months, till I get on 
my feet, I'll be satisfied." 

He was the good-looking, well-set-up club type 
of young man, — the kind that goes in for athletics 
and white flannels, and sort of puts it all over 
you before you have time to think. I felt very 
dingy and crumpled and worn beside his brisk 
well-tailored freshness, but I steadied myself, got 
a firm hold on my business understanding — 
wished I was more imposing — and said: 

" So you are asking the business men of town 
to put up the money for your private enterprise 
without even a promise of interest, much less a 
return of the original loan?" 

"What do you mean?" 

" You say yourself you can't afford to lose 
one of your own dollars getting your venture 
started," I said, wishing my voice had more steel 
in it at the beginning of a conflict, and less at the 
close ; " you are not sure you will sell enough to 
let you out on your printing and paper bills. 
You know, in fact, you won't sell enough to pay 
postage, for you can't get pound rates for some 
time. And yet you ask these business men to 
put up something — from five to twenty dollars 
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apiece — to float your enterprise. What do they 
get out of it ? " 

" The advertising." 

" To whom ? — those people who won't buy 
enough to pay your printing and paper bills? To 
whom are they advertised, may I ask — to the 
men who set up the copy? " 

" It'll look nice — good paper — I'll use cuts — 
and people will buy it because they know me. 
I've got lots of friends in this town," he said 
proudly. 

" Then let your printer and your paper house 
look to these friends — who will pay ten cents 
apiece for your magazine — for their money. You 
have more claim on them than on these business 
men." 

He was nonplussed. I had tried to put the 
matter plainly, as a pure business proposition, 
but he couldn't some way see it. He felt per- 
sonal umbrage at my attitude. 

" I'll succeed yet," he said defiantly as he 
started to leave. 

" I sincerely hope so," I answered ; " and when 
you have a well-established, substantial organ, 
with warrantable circulation, I will be glad to 
sign up as many of my clients as are suitable to 
your audience. Come to see me — then." 

Another thing, none of these solicitors would 
admit that their circulation was unsuitable to any 
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kind of an advertisement. Some moments after 
the* wrathful exit of the young club man, a rep- 
resentative came in, with a milling publication. 
It carried a good line of business, was well-estab- 
lished, printed on paper in keeping with its pre- 
tensions, and the man gave such a reasonable 
figure on circulation that I believed him. 

44 1 have one milling supply house," I said cor- 
dially. " I think I can give you a little business." 

41 Hut you have many of the largest firms in 
town- »u rely some of these others could be signed 
up with me. We are a good old firm, Miss Gale; 
no fake." 

44 1 know it," I said. " There's millinery now 
- I have a fine millinery shop. Do you think 
your millers would be interested in my client's 
hut*?" 

He smiled. 44 Their wives would." 

44 Yes, if their wives ever looked at these trade 
papers; but you know they don't." 

He thought differently. 

44 I'll try it on a wager," I said. " I'll run a 
keyed millinery ad with you for two months, offer- 
ing a specially low-priced hat. If it brings busi- 
ness we pay for the ad and continue it; if it 
doesn't you pay for it and kill it." 

He wouldn't agree. Like all the rest, he wanted 
the client to take the chances. It was not a very 
businesslike proposition on my part, but at least 
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it showed him that I was fair — that I was not 
considering personal gain. 

Following the milling man, a representative for 
a rural paper called, and when I insisted that I 
had no business for him, he said : 

" Come now, Miss Gale, what do you say to a 
straight split — half and half? If that ain't fair, 
I'd like to know what you are holding out for." 

They couldn't sense the fact that I was placing 
copy where it would further the interests of the 
clients. They seemed to regard an advertising 
appropriation as a ripe melon to be divided be- 
tween agent and publication, regardless of the 
clients' interests. 

Another solicitor said to me when he had run 
the gamut of bait from ten per cent. — they began 
low because, being a woman, I probably didn't 
know the game — to twenty-five, and then fifty, and 
still I held out: " Do you want to hog the whole 
cheese? What is it you are after?" 

I replied : " I am after a good clean sheet, with 
a bonafide circulation that will bring business to 
my clients." 

He drew back indignantly : " Well, what's the 
matter with mine? " 

" I don't know ; you have talked only commis- 



sions." 



He came to earth, sat down, and went into the 
important details — and I gave him business. 
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I decided not to accept any commissions from 
any of the publications. By the advertising law, 
I was not entitled to them — only a recognized 
agency is supposed to receive a percentage on 
business placed. To be a " recognized agency " 
I found that I would have to be in business two 
years, secure a number of national advertisers, 
and have a substantial bank account. All this 
was out of the question — I was only temporarily 
in business. It seemed customary among the ad- 
vertising companies, whether recognized or not, to 
hold up the local publications, especially the 
smaller ones, for as large a percentage as could 
be got; and to use the columns of those that 
offered the agency — not the client — the largest 
inducement. Burns' little graft had not been an 
original idea with him. It would not have hurt 
my conscience to accept a reasonable commission, 
because it was the common law of advertising 
to take all you could get. But I had signed up 
each of my clients on the distinct understanding 
that they were paying me fifteen per cent, of 
their appropriation to produce original, resultful 
copy and place it in the channels most advanta- 
geous to them ; and I had been at much pains to 
show them the mistake of using haphazard copy, 
thrown off in a hurry by some clerk and given 
to whichever solicitor proved most insistent. I 
wanted them to see that I was in a neutral position 
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with all the publications. If I accepted ten per 
cent, from one, and twenty from another, and 
forty from still another, my clients might soon 
conclude that I, like other agents of their ex- 
perience, placed their advertising where I per- 
sonally had the most to gain. I was an experi- 
ment. The status of women in the advertising 
business in this part of the country would be 
vitally affected for all time by my success or 
failure. I could run no risks. So after this I 
declined to accept commissions, save in a few 
cases of which the clients were aware and at their 
special request. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE MOUSE-MAN'S LITTLE GRAFT 

1HAD been a month in business for myself, 
and had the office well organized with four 
of my students as assistants, when the little 
Mouse-man came pattering in on his rubber heels, 
and attempted to chat familiarly with Nelda. 
She told him that I did not see people at that 
hour, and he came again in the afternoon. He 
seemed to have no especial business so I quickly 
dismissed him in favor of another caller who was 
waiting. A day or two later he again pattered 
in and reached my door before Nelda could stop 
him. 

" How's sister? " he began. 

Some way this oily-voiced mincing man always 
got on my nerves. I told him I was particularly 
busy and that he would have to excuse me. Then 
I closed the door. 

"Keep him out," I told Nelda later. "No 
matter if you have to be abrupt. I don't like 
that man." 

She did so ; but in a few days she came to me 
niuch disturbed: 

198 
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" That little man " 

" The Mouse? " 

" Yes, the one you call the Mouse — he keeps 
coming in, and he always wanders about the room 
and looks at the pictures and handles the copy 
on the hooks. Yesterday he actually opened the 
clients' record book — the one showing for how 
long each one is signed up. I took it from him; 
but what am I to do? " 

Just then the door slowly opened — the Mouse 
pattered in. " Howdy, sister? " he said, Smiling, 
and came on to my desk. 

" I can't stop a minute to-day," I began. 
" We are all very busy." 

" Not so fast, sister," he interrupted. " I've a 
business proposition here — I'm going to give you 
a chance to make a neat little pile. I've always 
been friendly to you — didn't I see you through 
your trouble with Burns so you got every cent 
coming to you? " He nestled into the chair by 
my desk. I closed the door and felt like laughing 
in his face, but he looked so small, and inadequate 
to everything a business man is supposed to stand 
for, that I suddenly felt in an indulgent mood. 

" Come," I said, " what is it ? You know we 
women are such fools. We only know how to 
make money by hard work — and every lost minute 
is a lost dollar. What is your scheme?" 
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He drew up closer, and began to put his plan 
before me. He had the exclusive right to sell 
space in the patent insides of country newspapers 
for all that part of the country. The people back 
of him were satisfied if he turned in ten cents an 
inch — and all over that amount was clear profit 
in his own pocket. He said he could sell the 
space all the way from twenty-five cents up to 
two dollars an inch, return the ten cents to his 
people, and pocket the rest. What he wanted 
me to do was to sign up all my clients at — well, to 
be conservative, say, one dollar an inch — that 
would be four dollars a month — around fifty dol- 
lars a year. With fifteen clients — I suppose his 
inspection of my record book had given him the 
correct number — that would total seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. Seventy-five dollars would be 
turned over to the owners of the patent insides 
and the residue of six hundred and seventy-five 
dollars would be divided between us. Oh, I could 
see he was on the square — nothing crooked about 
him! — he would divide even. Or, wait, why not 
sign up the big *uns for two— three — four inches 
apiece? Even ten inches had passed. They 
would never notice it; and if they did they 
wouldn't think anything of it. We could pull off 
something really handsome — something like a 
thousand apiece? What did I say to that, eh? 
Pretty slick way to make money — eh? Beat 
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working — eh? Did I have anything that could 
beat that — eh? 

I admitted with a silent shake of my head that 
I had not. 

He warmed up. It would take quite a while, 
working, to make that amount. He was willing 
to bet that I wouldn't clear that much in the 
next two months of hard grinding, sitting up 
nights at it, too, and teaching and everything — 
all played out — oh, it was foolish! — a nice look- 
ing girl like me wearing myself out so. " Do you 
know you're falling off terribly in looks since 
you opened this office? " he went on. " Every one 
says so; you're working yourself to death. 
Now, " — his voice became honeyed — " I just said 
to myself, 4 Miss Gale is a mighty nice little girl 
if she is a bit gruff, and I'm going to help her 
out. I'm going to give her a chance to get on 
her feet!' I always believe in helping a woman 
when I see her struggling bravely among men to 
get a foothold. It touches me; I think of my 
mother — how I loved my mother! — she's dead 
now. Always when I see a woman struggling in 
a hard, cruel world of men, I say to myself : ' I'll 
help that woman — so help me!' The other fel- 
lows can knock her all they please, and say she 
doesn't understand big business, and that her ads 
are punk and her clients will live to be sorry 
they trusted her — the rest can pitch in that 
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way if they want to, but Fm right on her 
side." 

" You're a real good-hearted man, after all," I 
said when he was busy with his pocket handker- 
chief and his eyes. 

" That's what I am, if I do say it myself. Any 
one that really knows me finds a tender spot — it's 
always here — for a struggling girl. Now let's 
sign this matter up right away, for I know you 
don't like to lose time." He began pulling out 
his contract pad. 

" Of course you consider this advertising good 
for the clients ? " I said — and I thought to my- 
self, ' What would my poor aunts say now? ' 
For I was sure that pretty soon I wouldn't be 
acting like a perfect lady, at all. 

" Certainly ; all advertising is good. Who shall 
say what builds up a man's business — his car- 
cards, billboards — the newspapers — dailies, week- 
lies, monthlies — who shall say? All good — all 
good ! " 

" You consider it correct to charge the client 
a dollar for what he could buy for himself for 
ten cents?" 

" He can't do it. I control the patent insides 
and I never let them go for ten cents — unless I 
can't possibly get more." He added the last 
lamely, with a quiver of his receding chin. 

" So many of my people do only a local busi- 
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ness," I again demurred. " I can't quite see how 
a sale of coats in this town is going to draw from 
the adjoining states." 

" My dear Miss Gale, that is because you are 
new in business and you are young. You are lim- 
ited — your range is limited. As you said yourself 
in that clever interview in the paper, women are 
fine on detail but men are better on the ouside. 
Now you go ahead with your pretty little detail, 
sister ; get up pretty copy for each of these clients 
of yours — give the Western Fruiterers ten or 
twelve inches — and leave the rest to me. I'm to 
be the man on the outside." 

" People who read country weeklies buy so much 
canned fruit," I remarked, gazing out the win- 
dow at the low, purpling hills. 

" Now, see here, sister, you know as well as I 
do that those big fellows like the Western Fruit- 
erers don't half the time see their ads. And if 
they did they wouldn't know the difference be- 
tween patent-inside space and any other. A dol- 
lar an inch sounds like pretty cheap advertising." 

" But, Mr. " 

" Do you know, Miss Gale, I've an awfully pretty 
investment up my sleeve for you — a house on a 
hill in the suburbs, surrounded by tall firs and all 
snuggled in rose vines; just the place to rest after 
a hard day's work? I find I can get it cheap. A 
small deposit — five hundred dollars — will make 
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it yours. I was thinking the other day, sister, 
how you show the need of country air! You're 
going all to pieces, any one can see it; but let's 
get our money before we spend it — eh? Shall 
we sign up and have it off our minds?" He 
shook the ink into his pen and edged closer. 

" Do you know you are the most interesting 
exhibit I've seen in business!" I said. It was 
coming and I couldn't check it. " I shall mark 
you in my calendar ' Exhibit A.' " 

"Eh? What's that?" 

"And women — sensible, practical women, hon- 
est women — are afraid to go into business; and 
it's just such little things as this they run up 
against," I continued. 

" What's that? I don't understand you at all." 

" No, and you never will ! " I exclaimed, getting 
suddenly to my feet, and losing all patience — al- 
most all self-control. " Don't attempt it. Take 
your nice little graft to some agency — if you can 
find one — that hasn't already been bitten by your 
schemes. You must have just about milked this 
town dry when you came to me to help you out." 

He stared so uncomprehendingly that I was 
obliged to be stupidly explicit. 

" That kind of thing doesn't go here." 

" But, my dear Miss Gale, you are turning 
down the greatest " 

" graft going ! " I finished for him. " I 
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know it; but I'll be alive when you are dead in 
this town. I'll have a name for clean business 
when yours is black as pitch. I'll earn money, 
and earn it honestly while you loaf about on 
grafted dollars. It's such men as you — and such 
practices — that have just about ruined advertis- 
ing here; that make every firm wave off any one 

representing an agency; you — you " I 

changed my mind, for it was a pretty bad epithet 
I had on my tongue, and finished : " You had 
better go." 

I heard later from Mr. Middleton that the 
Mouse said I was a nice little girl who would make 
some man a pretty good wife; but that I had 
no business head; hadn't the first notion of real 
business — big things, you know. He wished me 
well, but I'd come to grief in time, for my clients 
would eventually see that a man was required to 
handle big things in a big way. 



CHAPTER V 
A SOLICITING SCHEME THAT WORKED 

THE first write-up of the "woman's com- 
pany " had made a hit, so I established a 
sort of advertising bureau for my business, and 
began to plan stories and interviews for the re- 
porters when they should chance along. They 
fell into the way of dropping in often. Hardly 
a week passed, but some one of the dailies con- 
tained something or other about The Gale Adver- 
tising Company; also I allowed my pictures to 
be used in connection with short business articles 
that I supplied free to commercial organs. I 
shrank from this personal publicity, but I was 
making my hit on personality, and it was neces- 
sary. 

Another thing that was a real trial, however — 
the one thing besides conflicts that made my 
business distasteful — was soliciting new business. 
I couldn't overcome a mortal dread of entering 
a strange office, presenting my card, and asking 
for work. It was one thing to go as the repre- 
sentative of another, it was quite a different thing 

206 
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to go for myself. Many and many a time I 
would walk past a door before I could summon 
courage to enter it; and many and many a time 
I didn't go at all on the day planned. I recog- 
nized this as a positive weakness — something I 
must conquer. My students and assistants had 
the same feeling about it; it seems inherent in 
womankind. I thought about it a great deal and 
finally worked out a plan that I believed would 
make it easier. Instead of making calls indis- 
criminately, and asking a dozen firms, one after 
another, for their business, I would select one firm 
whose ads would bear improvement, and concen- 
trate on it. I tried out the plan. I walked up and 
down the two main business streets closely observ- 
ing the stores. I found an attractive boot and 
shoe house that I had never noticed before. I went 
to the newspaper files and looked through them 
a year back for this firm's advertising. There was 
very little and that was of the stereotyped Eastern 
pattern. Then I returned to the store, bought a 
pair of shoes, observed the manners of the clerks, 
talked with my clerk about his firm's advertising, 
and learned that the manager was just naturally 
" tight " — he considered advertising a waste of 
money. I made other inquiries on the outside and 
found that this was an old conservative concern 
that had been fitting the same feet for thirty years 
and more, and depended on loyalty for its trade. 
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I learned the names of some of the old-time cus- 
tomers, and found that in many cases these fami- 
lies were dwindling. When I knew the entire 
history of the business, I called, sent in my card, 
and was admitted. The head of the firm seemed 
really glad to see me. I led him to talk of the 
business, and said little myself, but when I did 
speak I said the right thing because I knew the 
situation. 

The plan worked amazingly well, and so I con- 
tinued to use it right along, and to have my 
assistants use it. We did not make a call after 
that for which we were not as thoroughly pre- 
pared as any reporter would be to interview a 
celebrity. 

My own experience with solicitors convinced 
me that they all talk too much. They learn their 
little speech about what they have to sell or sign 
up, go in and rattle it off without first making 
connection with the sympathies of the man to 
whom they are talking; or they march in with the 
glad-hand-outstretched and hail-fellow-well-met 
have-a-cigar manner that is awfully outworn and 
tiresome. They tried it on me daily — not the 
cigar, but the bustling, take-you-all-of-a-heap, 
get-in-the-band-wagon, be-one-of-us approach— 
and it always irritated me. So I abandoned all 
such hypnotic catch-'em-on-the-fly tactics. 

The principal obstacle I encountered in stores 
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that did not employ an advertising man was the 
habit the merchants had contracted of using the 
stock ads furnished by the Eastern firms of which 
they bought goods. They could not see why they 
should pay me to write copy, when they could 
get it free. I worked out an answer to this just 
as I would have worked out an argument for an 
advertisement. I tried to meet each objection 
with a convincing and converting answer. Never 
on any account did I try merely to persuade them 
to give me the business anyhow — a method that 
my assistants considered quite legitimate. So 
they got the business, they didn't think it mat- 
tered how ; but I tried to make them see that they 
must get it with the merchant's full consent and 
as his best judgment. 

The merchants insisted that an ad that carried 
their name advertised them. 

" But it carries the back East style," I pro- 
tested. " That same ad is being run to-day in a 
hundred towns of this size, all advertising the man 
back East. Next year, likely as not, you won't 
carry his goods, but your rival across the street 
will; so he takes up these Eastern ads — same 
style — same general appearance — and runs them 
with his name at the bottom; and you, in turn, 
advertise some other dealer. Even though your 
name is affixed, it is their talk, their ideas, their 
personality that you are educating the public to 
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like — you are clear out of it except when it comes 
to paying the bills. No, sir; don't do it; speak 
for yourself; handle their goods — crack 'em up; 
but make our public right here in this town take 
these goods because you say they are the best; 
because you, their fellow-townsman, guarantee 
them. And if next season you have reasons for 
handling another brand, nothing will be lost, be- 
cause your patrons will have learned to leave these 
matters to your judgment." 

The first man to whom I gave this talk, eyed 
me, rather amused at my earnestness. 

" If you write as well as you talk," he said, 
smiling, " you are a winner." 

" I write better ! " I declared. Then felt foolish 
and we both laughed. 

It took time, but little by little I won a number 
over from the stock ads. It was hard at first 
to convince them that I could put their personality 
into their ads. That the ads I should write for 
them would not represent me rather than them. 
And this argument, too, had to be met. They 
all advertised — everybody out West advertises in 
large spaces and in everything — but to make them 
see that the copy itself was the vital thing was 
the problem. A man who had been accustomed to 
spending five hundred dollars a month for ad- 
vertising space couldn't see why he should plank 
down seventy-five dollars out of the five hundred 
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for haying the copy written. I had to prove to 
him that four hundred and twenty-five dollars' 
worth of space well filled was worth more than 
five hundred dollars' worth filled with stock ads 
or copy thrown off in a hurry. 

Sometimes with one of my assistants, I would 
go calling on different firms just to keep in touch, 
and to teach the women to enter an office in a 
businesslike way. I remembered how painful my 
first calls had been — pitched into it headlong as I 
had been by Mr. Bittner — and I wanted to make 
it easier for these women. However, they all con- 
tinued to hate it, and were ready to shirk this side 
of business on the slightest pretext. I tried to 
make them see that aside from landing new busi- 
ness all the time, one must keep oneself in the 
minds of business men, and this was the only way 
a woman could do it. We couldn't belong to the 
Commercial Club, the Ad Men's League, or take 
our prospective clients out to lunch or buy them 
drinks; we couldn't go to the business men's ban- 
quets and get in right by a clever toast or a 
corking good story; we couldn't upset a man's 
plans when he wanted to be president of the board 
or the state fair or the city carnivals ; we couldn't 
push his interests in any way ; we were handicapped 
in getting contracts from city fathers, commer- 
cial clubs, the chamber of commerce — everything 
connected with the public life of the city under 
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whose laws we were conducting business. So these 
little tours — short calls on business men — and the 
newspaper notices, had to take their place in 
making us known and keeping us remembered. 

I had been two months in business for myself 
when Mr. Hilton, the head of the Hilton Ad- 
vertising Company, the largest agency in that 
part of the West, came to see me. He was very 
chatty and pleasant, congratulated me on my suc- 
cess, and said, laughing: " You are the only rival 
I have ever had in this town that I am afraid of." 

I answered : " You needn't be ; our interests are 
quite different. I merely write copy, while you 
place it, I believe." 

He seemed a shrewd little man and in a way 
he made me think of Bittner; still he hadn't Bitt- 
ner's reserve force. I didn't feel afraid of him — 
and I would not have liked Bittner for a rival. 
So the resemblance was more apparent than real. 
After talking some moments he wanted to know 
if I would consider a plan to consolidate. He 
said his was a recognized agency and I would 
thus get the benefit of legitimate commissions, 
where now, he understood, I received merely the 
percentage allowed by the client for writing the 
copy; I was a hired copy-writer, that was all. 
My income from my clients would be doubled by 
going in with him. 

I told him I could not consider it at all, and 
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he left. I fully intended to turn the business 
over to my assistants, the first of March, and 
though I told them nothing of my plan, I was 
gradually educating them to work on a co-opera- 
tive basis. I wanted the business to go on — I 
was a little proud of it, and could not bear the 
thought of merging it with another, where its 
individuality would be wholly lost. 

A suggestion of the Mouse had been seed well 
planted — his suggestion that I needed a home 
among the fir trees. I wanted to make an invest- 
ment out of my vacation earnings. I wanted 
something of value to show for my work. I be- 
lieved in the future of this town and felt sure 
that I couldn't do better than to acquire a little 
real estate in it. It would give me a nice feeling 
of independence when I should get back to Chi- 
cago. And if I didn't invest the money it would 
just go for odds and ends and I would be none 
the better off for my strenuous vacation. 

I had become familiar with the country all 
about, in my many walks. One section particu- 
larly appealed to me — a beautiful high plateau 
where a number of German families had settled, 
and did market gardening. Most of the land 
was tied up by wills of pioneers who thus sought 
to extend their dominion over into the future, 
and for this reason there had been no subdivisions 
and rushed sales. It lay so beautifully, however, 
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that I believed it would one day be greatly in 
demand. I found a reliable Scotch real estate 
agent living in the neighborhood and told him 
what I wanted. He told me of a lovely strip of 
ten acres well up on the plateau overlooking the 
town ; there was a small cheap house, a sprinkling 
of giant firs, and the street-car not a block 
away. 

After looking it over I was well satisfied. " I'll 
take it," I said. Together we went down-town 
to Mr. MacGregor's office; he produced the ab- 
stract and other necessary papers. 

" The price you know is twenty-five hundred 
— half cash." 

I took out my check-book and fountain pen and 
began to write : " I am giving you a check for 
seven hundred dollars, and I promise to pay the 
rest inside of three months. That is better than 
half cash and the rest in dribbles," I said as I 
reached for his blotter. 

"But wait, Miss Gale — it's got to be half 
cash at that figure." 

" This is better," I insisted. " Pll probably pay 
seven hundred on it again next month." I handed 
him the check. 

He still hesitated, frowning, and scratching his 
head. 

" I may want another piece," I went on. " Keep 
your eye open for a good ranch for me; maybe 
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we can form a partnership for real estate specu- 
lation. When can I have possession?" 

He was a Scotchman — he shook his head, 
puzzled a moment longer, then gave up, " You 
can have it the first of the month," he said. 

I meant to move out at once, for in my own 
home I could live on half I was paying for board, 
besides having the quiet and rest of the country. 

It made a good story for the reporters — " the 
handsome piece of ridge property Miss Gale had 
just purchased, where, it was understood, she was 
to build a modern bungalow." The dear news- 
paper men, — they " understood " so much — and 
much of their " understanding " came true ; was 
it the power of suggestion? As soon as possible 
I fitted up the little house, inexpensively, and took 
one of my assistants to the suburb to live with 
me. She was glad to economize, so it was a prac- 
tical arrangement all around. 

Owning my own home gave me a substantial 
footing that proved valuable in business. Also 
it gave me an incentive for greater activity — I 
had the payments to meet. I was really delighted 
when, a few days after the transaction, Mr. Her- 
mann called with a plan for extra advertising. 
He wanted to popularize German cakes for the 
Christmas trade. I listened a little doubtfully. 
There were not many German in towns, and how 
could we make other people take to German cook- 
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ery — those funny little many-colored, many- 
shaped cookies so dear to the German palate? It 
seemed to me an uphill undertaking. As Mr. Her- 
mann talked no idea came. When he finished, I 
said, " As your profit on these fancy goods can- 
not be very large, hadn't we better limit the ad- 
vertising to the two weeks just preceding Christ- 
mas? " 

Yes, he thought that a good idea, but did I 
doubt the feasibility of the plan? He seemed 
disappointed; usually I caught fire from his en- 
thusiasm and had plans ready to suggest almost 
as soon as he finished speaking. I hastened to 
reassure him. 

" Oh, no ; I was just thinking, that's all. I'll get 
right at an idea — I want a good one." 

It was now three weeks till Christmas. I had 
a week in which to map out a campaign. But 
think as I would, no fresh suggestion came to me. 
Of course, I could just get out some catchy ads, 
as people generally did, start them running in 
the daily papers, and leave the result to chance; 
but I couldn't bring myself to do this. The other 
Hermann campaign was attracting a great deal 
of attention and getting results. Mr. Hermann 
had confidence in my ability to do something 
different. Just to whoop up these little cakes when 
nobody cared a fig for German cakes — that would 
never do in the world. 
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That evening on my way home I stopped at a 
German neighbor's, and while watching the man 
and his wife milk the cows, and helping the chil- 
dren feed them fresh-cut clover, I directed the 
conversation to German Christmases. Soon the 
man was deep in a description of childhood days 
in Germany. 

I said : " I suppose you make Christmas for 
your children here as you used to have it there? " 

No, he did not; it was no use; the children 
wanted French dolls, and roller-skates, and toy 
automobiles, and everything else under the sun; 
he sighed and shook his head. 

" Yes," his wife added, " our tree and good 
Saint Nick and plenty of baum kuchen and mar- 
zipan and we were as happy as our hearts could 
hold; but Gretchen and Fred? Not for the likes 
of them, ach, no!" 

The same little cakes that Mr. Hermann was 
bent on making popular! I led them into more 
talk of the German Christmas, their hearts 
warmed, and in the soft cool evening under the 
fir trees, the story grew, and I saw a charming 
picture. 

I went home with an idea. The following morn- 
ing I devoted to writing the story of the German 
Christmas as told by my German friend; that 
evening I carried it over to his house and read 
it aloud as he milked. Then I said : " I'm going 
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to publish that story in your name, for you gave 
it to me — I simply took it down." 

At first he protested, but he eventually set his 
signature to it, and I mailed it to our most con- 
servative and widely read newspaper. It ap- 
peared the following Sunday under well-displayed 
head lines. It was a good story and it read 
well; it's very simplicity attracted attention. On 
Monday the leading editorial was based on the 
Sunday German Christmas story. 

I had hardly reached the office before Mr. Her- 
mann, in a perfect stampede, was calling over the 
wire: Had I seen the story? Had I seen the edi- 
torial? Were the ads ready? This was the time 
to push the cakes! — and so on and so on. I 
answered as calmly as I could — yes, I had seen 
the story — the editorial — and the ads would be- 
gin to appear later in the week. 

" Start them at once — to-day — don't lose a mo- 
ment ; " came back over the 'phone. 

" Mr. Hermann," I said, " please wait — I'm 
right on the job every minute. Have your baum 
kuchen all ready by Friday — not a word or a 
sign of your Christmas cakes till then — please! 
Wait till I telephone you." 

I could feel his restiveness over the wire. He 
couldn't see any reason for the delay; but he had 
confidence in my judgment so he let me have my 
way. Never was he so sorely tempted, I am sure, 
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to throw all instructions to the winds, and rush 
his cakes right on to the market, regardless of 
the advice of his " advertising man." 

Tuesday's paper contained a letter from an 
" anxious inquirer " asking the editor if he knew 
where the German cakes could be got. Another 
letter was from a young woman who wanted 
information as to the details of a genuine German 
Christmas. Wednesday other letters appeared. 
By Thursday quite a German Christmas fad was 
on the wing, when, as I had hoped all along, it 
was announced that the Friday " Woman's De- 
partment" would contain a story by the 
" Woman's " editor telling all about German 
Christmas customs. Now was my time. I had 
written dozens of short crisp readers about " mar- 
zipan," " baum kuchen," " pfeffer niisse," and so 
on, and late Thursday evening I ordered them 
sprinkled through every page of the Friday 
papers. They broke out suddenly like daisies 
under a summer sun. Also, by my order over 
the 'phone, the German kuchen trees blossomed 
as by magic in the windows of the bakery's branch 
stores all over the city, and heaped about their 
roots were the many-colored little holiday 
cakes. 

I kept spicy readers sprinkled through the 
pages of the daily papers till Christmas eve, 
when not a cake was left for the poor little Christ- 
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mas mouse. Every one was having a German 
Christmas — the fad had caught on. 

The day before Christmas Mr. Hermann came 
in, smiling all over his cheery face, and carrying 
a huge box of fine cakes and candies. He put it 
on my desk — then sat down, his eyes fairly shin- 
ing. 

"Well, you certainly pulled it off," he said, 
and held out his hand. " At first I thought you 
were holding back too long. Wasn't it great 
that it should get into some homesick German's 
head to write that story, and " 

He stopped and took another look at me. I 
couldn't help smiling. 

" Say now, Miss Gale, don't tell me you wrote 
that story — I'll bet anything you did! You 
wrote that first story yourself ! " It had not 
dawned on him before. 

"Didn't you notice the German signature?" 
I asked. " It was something or other very Ger- 
man." 

" You wrote that story ! " he declared, leaning 
toward me. 

" Well " 

"And you wrote the letters of inquiry that 
followed " 

" Some of them." 

He leaned back and mopped his brow; then 
he sat up straight and thrust out his hand again. 
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" Shake hands ! If that wasn't the cleverest 
stroke! — but why didn't you let me in on it? " 

" You couldn't have kept still," I said. " You 
would have told your wife, and she would have 
told a neighbor, and it would have sifted through. 
To get a fad going artificially takes pretty careful 
management — you've got to imitate the real thing 
so closely. You know how you used to feel when 
you would read one of those old-fashioned patent 
medicine ads — an exciting love story till the last 
line when the hero is saved by a bottle of St. 
Mathew's Oil? Well, that is the way the public 
would have felt had they dreamed it was all for 
advertising purposes. Luckily they don't know 
yet — they haven't connected the two — and it's 
best not to let it go a bit farther than just this 
office. My assistants don't know." 

" Well, if you aren't a good one ! Shake 
hands again!" 

I think he didn't, for I heard nothing of it, 
not even from the newspaper men. They con- 
gratulated me on always being " timely " — get- 
ting my bakery man going extra heavy on the 
heels of the German Christmas interest, but they 
did not suspect me of anything more. 

Perhaps this wasn't altogether legitimate — I 
don't say that it was. I am merely telling how I 
managed my own business. 



CHAPTER VI 
WRITING COPY FOR TWENTY CLIENTS 

AND now just as I was feeling particularly 
L elated, and had taken on two more of my 
students — and dismissed the rest of the class as 
hopeless from an advertising standpoint — a new 
obstacle arose. It just seemed sometimes that 
business men sat up nights studying out reasons 
for not turning their advertising over to me. 
These reasons came in waves — one would get 
them and all would have them — I would meet the 
same objection everywhere. This time it was the 
question of doing justice to so many clients at 
once. New people would say : " But you already 
have your hands full, Miss Gale." And thus my 
nice long list of leading houses became a stum- 
bling-block. They would add : " If we had been 
called on earlier — but now you would put us off 
on an assistant." It was queer, the way they 
feared having their work left to some one else; 
I had rather over-advertised myself; now, some 
of my force could write just as good copy as I 
did — and one of the women beat me at it. She 
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certainly was a born advertisement writer. But I 
couldn't make the merchants see it. These assist- 
ants were old-timers in town; theirs were accus- 
tomed faces — it was all right for them to do 
routine work; but I had come out of Chicago; I 
had written the famous ads of the Bittner-Binks 
Company ; and if I was to get my fifteen per cent, 
for handling their copy, then I must do it per- 
sonally. And how was this possible with such a 
formidable list already on hand? I had now 
twenty representative firms. 

I didn't try to explain it. I just said, " That's 
one of the mysteries," or some such evasive an- 
swer and said nothing more about the number of 
clients I had. Still, in a town of this size, every 
one knows who writes every one else's copy, and 
skepticism was kept alive. 

The question puzzled even my assistants, for 
as they knew, I did originate the idea back of 
nearly all our copy. I tried to tell them just 
how I worked, so that they could work in the 
same way, but it was a hard thing to explain. 
Simply put, it was merely the habit of intense 
concentration. I had always had this habit, and 
my work with Bittner had taught me to use it in 
business. I could at will remove every fact in 
existence save the one subject under consideration, 
and thus all its points, arguments, advantages and 
disadvantages would show up before my mind, as 
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clear-cut as a mosquito under a microscope. The 
one subject — hats or shoes, sky-scrapers or rail- 
roads — became, for the time being, the only thing 
I knew. Nothing intruded to detract or to blur. 
I could hold my mind for hours in this state, in- 
tent on one subject, and naturally as I never 
thought of Smith's store while thinking out a 
campaign for Black's the advertising of the two 
were in no way mixed or related. Each thing was 
wrought out and settled in a separate world all 
its own. One gets results very rapidly in this way, 
and can put through an amount of business im- 
possible by any other method. I don't think this 
is anything new or peculiar to me : The old man's 
dreaming over his pipe, when his eyes take on a 
far-away expression and he lives in another world 
than that going on about him ; the financier look- 
ing down his long black cigar at the forming 
ash, but seeing only the working out of a scheme ; 
the little child in the long lush grass, dreaming 
up at the blue sky and half hearing, half feeling 
the call of the fairies — all these have wiped the 
old globe as clean as a billiard ball and trotted out 
on it their own pet steeds to prance about at will. 
And these dreams are as real as the realest things 
— and the real things are but wooden images of 
the dreams. I practised this old, old habit of us 
all; I used it on such sordid things as machinery 
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and spectacles; and what the gods give us in 
dreams is seldom inadequate. 

Business men may laugh at this, but let any 
one of them call to mind how a quiet hour over 
a good cigar has cleared his brain. I wonder if 
the pipe and cigar are not to men what my bald 
old globe is to me — something on which to con- 
centrate. 

It was just before Christmas that a real estate 
man called about putting an addition on the 
market. I had solicited his business, but he had 
doubted my ability to handle real estate. Even 
now he repeated his earlier arguments that I might 
be all right on stores and foods, but real estate — 
he was not at all certain that I could do it. They 
usually began in this way : " Well, you may be 
all right on fashions or anything pertaining to 
women, but what can you possibly know about 
real estate — or mines — or mills? It isn't a 
woman's line." 

At such times I did wish I looked more like 
Miss Krog, — large and formidable and command- 
ing, daring them to doubt. I had long ago lost my 
earlier belief that size in men indicated brains or 
ability — the cleverest men I had met were of puny 
stature — but I realized that most people were im- 
pressed by bulk. As a shop sign to the passing 
crowds it has its value. 
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The real estate man, protesting inwardly, 
started off on his proposition: He said he had 
three hundred acres subdivided into lots one hun- 
dred feet by one hundred — piped, drained, streets 
laid out with wide curbs — he threw in details like 
that, then looked at me to see if I comprehended 
what he was talking about. I would if it were 
about the moon — so far as he could see. I had 
learned from Bittner never to show my hand, no 
matter what it held. I let him talk on, waiting 
for a thread in the accumulation of details. At 
length I caught one that I dared speak on, that 
wouldn't betray my general ignorance of addi- 
tions; and I made my first full sentence in half 
an hour's interview. 

" Wait — just a moment, Mr. Frank — it's a hill- 
side, with fairly good elevation " 

"Yes, yes!" He was impatient of interrup- 
tion ; all men are, I find — even Bittner, though he 
is the best listener I have met in the way of a 
man. " Not too hilly, though, for small 
fruit — fine peach exposure — and sightly — very 
sightly " 

" Just a moment. In clearing this plot, have 
you left trees well-grouped on each lot for a 
correct tree-setting? This is evidently a nature- 
made bungalow site, and a bungalow site, to at- 
tract the better class of people, must have a native 
fir-tree setting " 
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I got no further. He grabbed my desk 'phone. 

" Central ! Central ! Give me my number — 
quick — Main 3250 — yes, yes, — Main — !" He 
looked up. " They're clearing to-day ; I ordered 
every lot cleared clean as they go ; hadn't thought 
of bungalows — of course — it'll be Bungalow Hill. 
What's the matter, Central? — Oh, that you, Kem- 
per? Stop the tree cutting — stop all tree cut- 
ting, I say — till I give further orders. I've got 
another idea." 

I knew I had him, for ideas are the things that 
add up in business. It sounds awfully simple; 
the idea itself was simple, but he hadn't happened 
to notice the tendency toward bungalows or 
thought of his location as a fashionable one for 
such homes. He was having it all cleared of those 
magnificent old firs, in true Western suburban 
style, so the buyers could put in silly little gar- 
dens. Having a quick mind, he saw at once the 
advantage of appealing to a well-to-do class of 
newcomers, making it fashionable instead of prac- 
tical, and calling it Bungalow Hill. 

After a little more talk he signed up, and I 
was at last alone with instructions. I was to get 
out a booklet descriptive of Bungalow Hill, illus- 
trated from drawings and photographs that would 
show the prospective appearance of a bungalow 
nestling among great firs; I was to spend ten 
thousand dollars in the next two months on news- 
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paper advertising and place it as my judgment 
dictated; all the details of the campaign were 
left to me. I was to receive two hundred dollars 
for getting out the booklet, and, as you can easily 
figure, at fifteen per cent., fifteen hundred dollars 
for putting on the campaign — all told, seventeen 
hundred dollars. This would more than wipe out 
the indebtedness on my home, so I was secure, even 
should store business fall off during January, as 
it is supposed to do. 

I didn't think of real estate again that night — 
I had learned by experience never to attack a 
knotty problem at the close of the day. I went 
to bed early with all the windows wide open, the 
spicy fir and cedar odors filling the room, and 
forgot business entirely. That is another beauty 
of being able to concentrate. Always, during these 
busy days, I slept as evenly as an infant, — ad- 
vertisements never entered my dreams ; neither were 
my meals disturbed by them. At six I awoke 
refreshed, had breakfast, and took a car to the 
new addition; it looked very pretty in the soft 
trailing morning mists ; part had been disfigured 
by wood choppers, but lovely firs and cedars still 
stood all about. The stakes were set so I could 
see just the location of each lot and the view. I 
walked well over the addition and chalked a num- 
ber of trees to be left standing on several lots, 
indicating the correct grouping for a bungalow; 
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in this, taste served — and observation. I became 
familiar with the addition — soil, trees, distance 
from town, distance from street-cars, the view; 
I knew it quite thoroughly by nine o'clock, when 
I took a down-town car. Half an hour later I 
arrived at my office, went directly to my private 
den, closed the door, sat down, and gave myself 
up to Bungalow Hill. I compelled my mind to 
wipe off its slate every fact, figure, circumstance, 
in its knowledge, but just two things — Bungalow 
Hill and well-to-do people wanting home sites. 
There they were — they both existed; the one 
wanted the other — how bring them together? 

By one o'clock the plan was perfected. 

After luncheon I returned to the office, called 
Nelda, and spent a good part of the afternoon 
dictating. Not a thought or an idea must be 
lost; for all that I had gained in this forenoon 
of close concentration was valuable — it would go. 

The day after, while Nelda was busy writing 
out her notes, I was busy seeing newspaper men, 
getting the contracts signed up, and planning the 
mechanical details of the campaign. 

Then I went to work on the booklet. That, too, 
was but a matter of physically writing out what 
was already clear in my mind. I got my artist 
to work on the pictures, and in a few days the 
booklet copy was in the hands of the printers. 
I had submitted my entire plan to the real estate 
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man ; he spent feme time going over the matter. 
Then he said: U I see you know jour bosoms, 
Miss Gale; go ahead. 9 ' 

My main idea was to catch the borers through 
their wires. I did not appeal directly to them — 
I did not use the word woman once in the whole 
campaign; but I made the appeal such as would 
naturally attract women. I counted on mating 
thitn **-e the beauty and desirability of an ex- 
clusive high-class residence district in which the 
native grandeur of contour and trees had been 
withheld from destruction. Every argument was 
for the value of living in the midst of Nature 
at her loveliest — and tucked away in every ad 
was an appeal from the investment standpoint. 
Huch locations could not be manufactured, like 
Dresden china; they were Nature-made and in 
time would command the highest price of any 
residence property in or about the city. The tug 
at the love of money-making always accompanied 
the appeal to the love of the beautiful — this for 
the business instinct of both men and women. 

I was afraid to appeal openly to women as 
women — this would have given the men a chance 
to dub it a " woman's campaign/ 9 and would have 
lessened its strength by half. But handling it in 
this way I believed I would get the readers I 
most wanted and the men too. 

Everything seemed ripe for a booming real es- 
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tate campaign, and Mr. Frank had good live 
salesmen ready with automobiles to whirl buyers 
out to the tract every hour in the day. Sales 
began almost immediately, and kept up right along 
till the end of the month, when we got orders to 
slow down — nearly every lot was sold. Later Mr. 
Frank came in and expressed his huge satisfaction. 
He indicated that he had other tracts in mind 
for spring selling and that he would want my 
services again. When he sent me the check, he 
enclosed with it a deed to one of the prettiest lots 
on Bungalow Hill. He said, when I thanked him, 
that I had earned it, and, besides, having to shorten 
the campaign cut into my commission on the work 
planned, and he was glad to make it up in this 
way. 

I paid Mr. MacGregor one thousand dollars on 
my place, which still left me eight hundred dollars 
in debt, and felt very easy in my mind. Feb- 
ruary's income would readily take care of the rest, 
and I had other use for the cash I had on hand. 
I wanted to rebuild my little house, add porches, 
a roof, and such other improvements as would 
. make it good renting property. It might as well 
be earning me a small income, and it was much 
better to attend to these improvements while I 
was on the spot than to have them done later, 
when I was many miles away. I deliberately 
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planned to neglect work for a while — I smiled to 
myself to think how close my assistants were to 
that day when they must decide all things for 
themselves — and spend some time at home. I sent 
for carpenters and talked over my plans with 
them, and as we went over the little house together, 
between us, many additional improvements were 
evolved. An added room, fireplaces, a long slop- 
ing roof, deep verandas, a bathroom, and plumb- 
ing. Each new thing added so much to the at- 
tractiveness of the house, and I became so inter- 
ested in it that my original idea of a few im- 
provements grew into an idea for almost an en- 
tirely new house. I kept telling myself, from day 
to day, as I tacked on a bit of expense here and 
there, that it was a good investment — it would 
rent so much the better. I had employed several 
carpenters, for I wanted the work rushed rapidly, 
and as walls came down and others went up, as 
shingles showered to the ground, and new ones 
began to shine in their places, I felt quite proud — 
it wasn't such a bad thing to do, to earn a pretty 
country home while on a vacation. I was antici- 
pating the expression in Bittner's face when I 
should tell him about it. I meant to have a pic- 
ture of my house when it was all finished and the 
rubbish cleared away. 

I went to the office nearly every day for an 
hour or two, but my mind was mostly in the 
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suburbs — I was not now seeking any new busi- 
ness, as I was to leave so soon — and my assistants 
had it all their own way. I think they rather 
liked it, especially as there was nothing new to 
puzzle over. Toward the end of the month my 
house was ready for the painters, and I decided 
on the most expensive paint as it would last longer 
and be cheaper in the end. I was preparing this 
little bungalow to take care of itself for several 
years, if need be, and I could not afford to econ- 
omize in materials. 

The results were so eminently satisfactory that 
I felt hardly a twinge of regret when the bills 
wiped out every cent I had in the bank; there 
were still the collections for February. I started 
down to the office, rather amused to think that 
after all I had earned, here I was high and dry 
with about twenty dollars in cash to go on. It 
did not worry me, but I certainly could not get 
a new business suit — as I had planned — before 
starting for Chicago. 



CHAPTER VII 
A PANIC PARALYZES BUSINESS 

1WAS so absorbed in my own thoughts that I 
failed to notice anything unusual in the busi- 
ness atmosphere till I reached the elevator in my 
building. It was filled with gloomy looking men, 
and from their talk, I learned that the town was 
in a panic. One bank had closed its door that 
morning and two others were tottering. I could 
not at once sense what had happened. I entered 
my office, and there the members of my force 
were huddled together, with their hats and gloves 
still on, talking in funereal tones. One had her 
savings in the bank that had just closed; another 
had a brother who was teller — he had lost his 
job; another was making payments on her home, 
and her bank, in which the next payment lay, 
was threatened — and not paying any checks. As 
they poured out their personal stories, the whole 
weight of the thing came over me, and I realized 
all at once that I, too, was in a tight place — it 
would be impossible to make collections, and there 
was that eight hundred dollars still due on my 
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house, besides the necessity for cash for traveling 
expenses. 

Nothing makes me so absolutely furious as to 
have it assumed that I am powerless, that I can 
do nothing about a situation. The same rage that 
had filled me in earlier years when my aunts in- 
sisted that I could never make money in business 
now filled and overflowed in a sudden outburst 
of wrath against the women who sat there so 
wilted and helpless. 

" Is that any reason for stealing my time and 
upsetting my office?" I demanded. "Is this a 
holiday? Here it is after ten o'clock and not a 
thing done! Is it impossible for me to remain 
away a few hours without finding pandemonium 
when I get back? " I hung up my hat and coat, 
and, angry to my finger tips, started into my pri- 
vate office. 

" But, Miss Gate — the panic — what are we to 
do?" called Nelda desperately. She seemed to 
think I'd lost my mind. 

" Do? Do as you always do, only do it a little 
harder." 

"But the Elite Suit House 'phoned to stop 
their advertising; and I was to get out their big 
half-page ad to-day," said one. 

" And you've been wishing for time to work 
on their spring booklet; why don't you go at it, 
now that you've got the chance? " 
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" I was to begin the millinery midseason-sale 
work — and Faber's called it off," said another. 

" Then read up on spring fashions and cull the 
new phrases and words; make lists of the colors. 
Your vocabulary on plumes and flowers needs 
furbishing up, anyway." 

" The Western Fruiterers telephoned to kill 
that full page ad on the special window displays 
of canned goods. What shall I do ? " 

" Kill it. But go at the page just the same, 
for they will want it sooner or later, and you've 
got a lot of data to work up on pure fruits and 
syrups; that page must be so convincing with 
facts — not adjectives — that no thoughtful house- 
wife in this part of the country will ever again 
be able to order any other brand with a clear 
conscience. Now, don't any one bother me. I'm 
dead tired and I want to work." 

I went into my office and sat down, trembling 
like a leaf. The force had been startled into the 
usual routine, and order prevailed. All the morn- 
ing I heard callers come and go. Nelda met them 
with the universal word, " Miss Gale is very busy 
— and so is everybody else. Can't you come in 
this afternoon? " I heard them sometimes snort 
out something about its being the " only busy 
place in town," but I knew that Nelda never looked 
other than imperturbable. 

Time after time the telephone rang and I could 
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hear from Nelda's words that another client had 
ordered his advertising stopped. Nelda took 
down the orders, but in each case when I was 
asked for, she replied that I was very busy in 
the private office and could not be disturbed be- 
fore the afternoon. I heard no word spoken 
among my assistants so I judged they were work- 
ing as indefatigably as though nothing alarming 
was going on in the city. I was glad. I wanted 
no outcropping of the panic to show there. The 
Gale Advertising Company was to be superior to 
panics and banks and Wall Street speculations. 
But how was this to be possible, when by night 
undoubtedly every client on our list would have 
stopped advertising, leaving us with no ads to 
write, no business to do? I had no resources — 
no relatives or friends from whom I might bor- 
row. Of course, I might close down the business 
at once, and return to Chicago. I could wire 
Mr. Bittner for funds. I did not know what my 
income would be under the partnership arrange- 
ment with him, but it would certainly be large 
enough to take care of the eight hundred dollar 
payment due on my house before the mortgage 
could make me any trouble. This seemed the easy, 
logical way out, but the more I considered it the 
less I wanted to return to Mr. Bittner in financial 
distress, to be compelled to draw my pay in ad- 
vance. I wasn't even sure I could do it. Mr. 
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Bittner was very careful about money and not 
given to sudden bursts of generosity. He wanted 
me in business with him because he thought it 
would pay him to take me in. Would his opinion 
of me be so high if I should return in financial 
straits ? How could he, living in Chicago, realize 
the value of my house and land? What did he 
know of Western towns or the value of investments 
in them? I would simply be returning in hard 
luck, and nothing could make it appear other- 
wise. I could save myself by closing the business 
outright, but always I would be less of a business 
woman in the eyes of Bittner. His faith in me 
would be shaken, — and worse than that, my faith 
in myself would be shaken. All day I threshed 
the matter out. 

The paper next morning told of the suicide 
of Mr. Crane, the head of one of the smaller 
advertising companies. He had been running 
close to shore for a long time and the bank fail- 
ures finished his powers of endurance. I heard 
later in the day from Mr. Middleton, who always 
brought me the advertising gossip, that the Hil- 
ton Company was rocking, and that Mr. Hilton 
was desperately trying to borrow capital to see 
him through. He carried a good deal of na- 
tional business and had made the mistake — a mis- 
take in panicky times — of paying in advance for 
his clients' space, thus getting personally the 
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benefit of the ten per cent, allowed for cash. He 
counted on collecting from them later. They 
could not meet these bills, and it left the Hilton 
Company in bad shape. The Mouse gave up his 
patent insides and took a job as timekeeper in 
his uncle's lumber yard. Mr. Burns abandoned 
" novelties," and began suit for damages against 
a railroad for having caused him a " nervous 
shock " in a collision some months earlier. This 
looked promising, I was told. I could see that 
Mr. Middleton wondered what my course would 
be, but he did not ask questions. Other newspaper 
men were less tactful. One told me that Hilton 
had boasted that his would be the only company 
alive by the end of the week. " Not a bad thing," 
he had added, " to wipe out all these little fellows. 
Then business will be consolidated, with better 
results to the advertiser." 

It was no longer just Bittner now, — it was these 
men: Hilton, the newspaper men, my clients, the 
general public. They must not have the chance 
to say that a woman couldn't manage a thing 
of this kind. No one had dreamed that I was 
in business for just six months. No one would 
believe that I had meant all the time to leave on 
the first of March. To cut and run would look 
like cowardice. 

The third day I wired Mr. Bittner my resigna- 
tion. Then I went into my office and did some 
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steady hard thinking. As a result, I got out the 
following notice: 

The Gale Advertising Company ia not personally affected by 
the banking situation. It Is prepared to carry any reputable 
firm's advertising until the Unsocial embarrass merit is relieved. 

I called Nelda. " Make as many copies of this 
advertisement as you need and run it in each 
daily and weekly paper till further notice," I said. 

That was off my mind. Now about my em- 
ployees. They must be kept in the dark as to 
my actual financial condition, therefore I couldn't 
dismiss one of them. Each one, going home 
nightly after a hard day, would advertise me to 
her housemates, who in turn would advertise me 
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extra writing. I had not been able to get any 
of it, however. The head of that division of the 
road was the most affable gentleman I had met 
in business; he said no in such a way that it 
sounded almost like yes — unless you wanted the 
work very much indeed; my insistence on doing 
the booklets had become a joke between us. 

My last call had been made in December. Well, 
this was a good day to call again. I got his 
office over the wire and found he would be in 
most of the afternoon. I went to see him. 

"A fine day to come asking for work," he 
said banteringly. " Of course we are heels over 
head in new plans." 

" You ought to be," I said. " If a railroad 
company doesn't keep up the spirits of a country, 
who is going to?" 

" Now, see here, Miss Gale," he began, " every- 
thing is upset over the banking situation ; another 
day " 

" Mr. M ," I said, in what must have 

sounded like a doggedly persistent tone, for I 
was desperate enough to rob him of the work 
if necessary, " I can make it to your advantage 
to let me do your spring booklets now. I can 
wait for my money; any one else will have to 
have cash — before the job's half finished, too." 
I knew the record of one man who had this work, 
who borrowed on the strength of it, charged the 
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various commercial clubs of the various towns for 
mentioning their localities, and otherwise worked 
the graft for all it was worth. I knew he had 
been dismissed from the job, and that there was 
a prejudice against giving any more such work 
out. Still, some one must do it — it had to be 
done. 

" Miss Gale," said the head of the road wearily, 
" whoever takes this work will have to wait six 
months or more for the money; there's a lot of 
red tape to railroad matters." 

" Mr. M ," I said, " I'll wait six years — or 

six centuries; I want the work." 

He took me into the advertising office, I believe, 
in pure self-defense, and introduced me to Mr. 
Jordon, the time-seasoned advertising manager, 
then left us. 

Mr. Jordon was one of the West's very own. 
His low voice, quiet manner, and eye of steel 
won me at once. I felt sure I could do business 
with him. I explained my desire to do the rail- 
road's surplus booklet-writing. 

He told me of their plans for the spring and 
I noticed a certain tiredness in his tone; occa- 
sionally he drew his hand across his brow. At 
last he said : " Miss Gale, I am really played out ; 
I've been going at such a pace — trying to get all 
this stuff out. I'm not well — I'm not well." 

" Mr. Jordon," I said, " if you will take the 
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time to go into the plan for each of these book- 
lets with me and will give me mileage over the 
road and letters to your agents, I think you can 
shelve the whole business on to my shoulders with- 
out a bit of uneasiness. I believe I can do this 
work in a way that will please you. As I under- 
stand it, none of this country has really been 
described, in detail, — the books must be built from 
fresh data gathered mostly by study and observa- 
tion — it isn't a case of rewriting, but of produc- 
ing new stuff." 

" That is it, Miss Gale." 

" I am very thorough at this kind of thing, 
Mr. Jordon. I can guarantee that not a single 
fact shall escape me. My work in the East was 
largely building up books from fresh data." 

" I believe you can do it, Miss Gale," he said, 
" but you see all this work will be delayed now — 
for a while ; and then when we do get at it, it will 
have to be rushed in a way that will prohibit ab- 
solute thoroughness." 

" Give me the work now," I persisted, " and 
provide my expense money while traveling, and I 
will not present a bill till you say the word. It's 
the chance now to work on the booklets that I 
want; money is no object — for the present." 

" You are differently situated from most people 
right now," he said. 

" I am unusually fortunate," I agreed. 
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He rang for a stenographer, and with her help 
got together a mass of data, then outlined plans 
for half a dozen booklets that would eventually 
net me not less than twelve hundred dollars — 
should I succeed in giving satisfaction. At three 
o'clock I re-entered my office with my arms full 
of material from which to work, followed by a 
boy from Mr. Jordon's office carrying books, 
charts, maps, and government reports. 

Nelda handed me a telegram. I put down my 
load and broke open the envelope: 

" Your leave of absence is extended six months. — Bittner." 

I smiled — it was so like him. Bittner never 
accepted any one else's terms. The terms must 
ever be his own. He probably meant to write dis- 
missing me in his own way and at his own pleasure 
— but to dismiss me he had to take me on again, 
hence the telegram. Somehow the man amused 
me no matter what he did — he was always so 
consistently himself. 

Several callers were waiting, so I stuffed the 
telegram into my pocket, pushed aside the rail- 
road work, and gave the rest of the day to them. 
Some were clients who wanted to talk over the 
financial situation, and a few were strangers with 
schemes to try on the public, so long as I was 
doing advertising now " free of charge." These 
adventurers I advised to hold off till the financial 
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condition had righted itself. I didn't intend to 
lose money on sharks. In a few instances where 
the business seemed legitimate I consulted with 
the papers, and where they were willing to risk 
their space, I agreed to risk our time. This at 
least would help keep the force busy and maintain 
an appearance of heavy routine. 

I was pleased that evening at closing time to 
observe that my assistants looked as wholesomely 
tired at the end of this third day of the panic as 
they generally did. When they were leaving — I 
was still busy with callers — I suggested that they 
get down earlier than usual the next morning, as 
a lot of new work had come in. " We may have 
to work nights," I added. 

They looked half incredulous; they evidently 
thought the remark was for the benefit of the 
wavering advertisers still in the office. But the 
next morning I went down extra early, and when 
they arrived they found me deep in railroad 
matters. 

The railroad work was delightful. There were 
books to be compiled on summer resorts, game, 
farming lands, irrigation belts, timber, — in fact, 
that pretty well covered the opportunities of every 
kind in that section of the country. My plan 
was first to find out all I could from the library 
and from various publications of a semi-promo- 
tion nature, then to supplement this data by a 
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trip oyer the country, with note-book and pencil. 
I was glad to be able to plunge headlong into 
heavy work, for since I had severed my connec- 
tion with the Bittner-Binks Company, a curious 
sense of responsibility had settled down upon me. 
Before this the whole thing was, to my mind, a 
sort of adventure, an experiment, something that 
would end soon anyway, and while I was keenly 
anxious to make a success of every phase of the 
business, still I acted in the spirit of one playing 
a game. I wanted to make good with Bittner — 
have a business adventure of my own to 
tell him about when I should get back. 
I had regarded it all as part of my training 
as a business woman, which would fit me for 
the more responsible work on ahead. Now, 
my own business became the thing of prime im- 
portance. It was important in itself and because 
of itself. It was all there was. And I found 
myself hesitating and wondering about things, 
where before I had gone boldly ahead with never 
a quaver. I tried to lose in work the slight sense 
of fear that had crept in. And then, aside from 
the personal element, I had to "keep up the 
bluff," as some would call it, of plenty of business 
and plenty of money. Luckily, the railroad book- 
lets provided the first — I set each woman to work 
on one subject, collecting all that had been writ- 
ten or printed, and making notes therefrom which 
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poor Nelda was kept busy copying. As for the 
money — I locked myself in my private office when 
the women went to their homes at noon for 
luncheon, and ate a cold sandwich that I had 
carried in with me. In this way my cash ex- 
penditure was kept pretty close to ten cents a 
day. And how I did bless those early starvation 
days in Chicago, through which I had learned that 
a body and a brain can keep on and accomplish 
things, when the things are interesting, regard- 
less of food! 

That week two more banks closed their doors; 
the talk on the street, in the stores, in offices, 
on cars, and in homes, was panic, panic, panic! 
There was a heavy, helpless submission to this 
thing that had settled down so blackly upon them, 
coming from no one knew where. Years before 
in its history the solid old town had suffered 
from a panic brought on by a notorious railroad 
manipulator ; and now the old-timers, with millions 
in their tills, remembering that early experience, 
closed these tills and sealed them over. They 
weren't to be caught twice; they had gone West 
as young men, had settled on land, married women 
who also had land claims, and thus, through gen- 
erous Government grants, acquired many broad 
acres. Railroads had come and towns had sprung 
up, making many of them rich without much 
effort on their part other than a tenacious hold 
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on all they possessed. They were suspicious of 
financial manoeuvers ; they held back from anything 
like taking a chance. Their experience with East- 
ern grafters had laid the foundations of their 
caution; so they were not to be blamed, when 
the three banks closed their doors, for drawing 
back into their shells. They might have saved 
the situation locally had they been willing to 
come to the rescue at once, but they were not 
willing and things grew worse and worse. People 
couldn't buy clothes, they couldn't make payments 
on lots and homes purchased by instalment, they 
reduced their grocery bills and cut down on all 
amusements. A number of firms closed their 
doors. Two more advertising companies went out 
of business. 

The Hilton Advertising Company was saved — 
so I was told — by the infusion of new capital and 
a change in the ownership of most of the stock. 
We two were the only advertising firms still in 
business at the end of the week. 

In one way I had an advantage over the men 
just by being a woman : I could reduce my living 
expenses almost to annihilation and still keep go- 
ing; I could cook my own food and eat things 
whether or not I liked them; I could wash my 
clothes — stretching lace collars, with pins, on pil- 
lows over night, and what man — tell me — could 
manage his collars in that way? No one expected 
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me to drink, to smoke expensive cigars, to take 
my business acquaintances out to dinner, or in 
any other way to make a splurge. I was just a 
hired servant, appreciated for the work I turned 
out. 

A man, on the contrary, is accustomed to in- 
dulge first his appetite and then his social nature. 
He instinctively humors himself while a woman 
instinctively denies herself. A man is- afraid of 
seeming small if he is not generous and open- 
handed, and the fact that he likes a thing adds 
to its necessity in his mind. When the panic came 
I could surreptitiously nibble a sandwich in my 
office, but my rivals must continue to order porter- 
house steaks for themselves and their friends. 
When you have made your hit on being genial 
and free-handed, the harder the times the more 
genial and free-handed must you become to keep 
up appearances. I had made my hit on my thor- 
ough methods and the large amount of business 
I handled, so all I had to do to keep my public 
unsuspicious was to be even more thorough and 
full of business than ever. 

I maintained the policy of never mentioning 
the panic, never discussing hard times. I persist- 
ently declared for good cheer. I came to the office 
regularly by eight each morning and demanded 
that the others do the same; the railroad work 
kept us all occupied. I held to the established 
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methods and saw no one in the forenoon, during' 
which time I pored oyer data and made outlines 
for the booklets. Really we had never worked 
harder than we did those two weeks following' the 
bank failures, when the whole town was stunned 
and motionless. 

And then there was really no more office work 
to be done on the booklets, and I was at my wits 9 
end, when suddenly an idea came to me. We had 
pursued a self-centered course, doing nothing to 
help our clients. We had kept the panic-paralysis 
away from our office, but had done nothing to 
ward it away from them. I had been all wrong. 
I should have had the women make their usual 
calls on each of the clients and keep pace with the 
season's demands in advertising, even though the 
advertisements should never appear in the papers. 
I decided on a plan. 

It had been the custom with us for each one 
to have her own clients, on whom she called, daily, 
for notes. Some merchants liked one of the 
women, some others; and so, through tryouts, 
each had settled down to the ones she called her 
own, whose business she especially looked after— 
always, of course, under my supervision. 

I called a meeting in my den and outlined this 
plan : Each was to resume her daily work for her 
clients just as she had done before the bank fail- 
ures. She was to call regularly, inquire after 
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the stock, take notes on new shipments or unsold 
goods that ought to be moved, then return to 
the office and prepare an advertisement as skil- 
fully as though it were to be run; use some new 
idea, get something catchy, then, later on the 
same day — and in time for the next day's paper — • 
return to the store with the finished ad, show it 
to the manager, and suggest — mildly, of course — 
that if he felt he could start advertising again, 
here was an ad that would come in nicely. 

My assistants made their calls and so did I. 
I called on every firm for which I had ever done 
any business. Everywhere the talk was hard 
times ; everywhere I laughed at the bugaboo some 
one had stuck up in their faces to scare them. 
Then I returned to the office and helped on the 
ads. We produced some startling copy. 

At first, when my assistants went back to the 
managers with their beautifully mapped-out ads, 
those gentlemen showed slight interest; but we did 
not abate our efforts one whit. The ads were 
hung on the hooks in our office and people who 
called would remark : " Well, you seem as busy 
as ever, lots of copy on the hooks." 

Ten days of this and the manager of the Elite 
Suit House came in. 

" Say, I'm tired of this ! " he exclaimed. 
" Something's got to break somewhere. Just run 
that reduced price suit ad and follow it up with 
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banks that had failed, and depositors were paid 
off almost dollar for dollar. This brightened the 
outlook and the tension was eased. 

And now we were rushed in dead earnest, for 
the railroad booklets were wanted. Mr. Jordon 
sent for me; I told him I had done all I could 
at the office and would like to visit the sections I 
was to write up. 

" When can you start? " he asked. 

" When is the next train? " 

"At one o'clock." 

It was now ten. " I shall be ready," I said. 
" Send over the transportation." 

My assistants had proved in February that they 
could run things pretty well without me, so I felt 
no uneasiness in risking the office to them. I was 
eager to plunge into the new field, and then I was 
glad to get away for the sake of change and rest. 

I cautioned the office force to keep everything 
quiet and businesslike in my absence and if any- 
thing new came up to use their best judgment 
and go ahead. It would be impossible to consult 
with me as I could not say where I would be at 
any given time. 

I set off in a gay mood. Though it was perhaps 
my most responsible mission, I couldn't help re- 
garding it as a holiday. 



CHAPTER VIII 

GATHERING DATA TO ADVERTISE 

A RAILROAD 

THE fact that some unaccustomed tasks fall 
naturally from our hands, complete, and 
others we never seem able to compass, would rather 
incline one to the theory of reincarnation. I do 
not like to think that I spent a previous existence 
writing advertising matter; we like to think of 
the profession of advertising as a comparatively 
modern invention. Explain it as you may, each 
subject I was called upon to handle soon seemed 
an old stand-by, presenting few problems that 
could not be solved readily by a little close con- 
centration ; none of it now seemed difficult. Per- 
haps I owed this to Bittner's severe drill. 

In one respect people seem pretty well divided 
into two classes: those of one class retain at all 
times a rigid set place in their environment and 
look upon all the rest of the world from its un- 
varying standpoint ; those of the other class have 
the faculty of darting mentally here and there, 
seeing now through this man's glasses, and now 
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through that of others, getting a view of each 
object from many angles; they know just how 
John Smith looks on this matter, and Peter Jones, 
and Susie Brown, and Grandmother Jenks, and the 
little old shoemaker around the corner. They 
have the born human-nature lover's taste for 
watching jtist people, and seeing into the indi- 
viduality of each. 

Now, the first class had better let advertising 
alone ; for to succeed in advertising you must get 
down from your high horse into the crowds and 
be one with all kinds of folks. You must be able 
to sympathize with the housewife in her fruit- 
canning troubles, you must know the farmer's 
difficulties with his crops and the kinds of imple- 
ments he needs to lessen his labor; and you must 
realize just exactly how difficult it is for a twenty- 
dollar-a-week employee to save up enough money 
to buy a piece of ground. You can't shut your- 
self up in your own opinions and write forcible 
appeal to people with whom you are not in touch. 
You must acquire the fine art of probing into 
others, everywhere, of every class, and without 
their finding it out ; and later you must be able to 
come back to them with offers of utilities and 
luxuries, the nebulous desire for which you have 
discovered. You must, in short, be able to sense 
the coming popular demand, and supply it first. 

The railroad company had felt the tremendous 
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effects were piled out after them. The train 
moved on, leaving him on the small dreary plat- 
form in a howling desert wind, the sand biting at 
his face, and everywhere the monotonous gray 
plain meeting his eye. He let out one blast of 
Yankee fury, sat down on his roll of bedding, and 
waited for the first east-bound train; he boarded 
it with his family and household goods, and put 
back to the old home as fast as wheels on rails 
could carry him. 

He felt that he had been duped. He didn't 
understand sand and sagebrush; he didn't know 
that sand and sagebrush plus water mean the most 
beautiful layout of growing things on the face of 
the earth ; he understood rocks and hills ; and, had 
his eye fallen on a scene such as his New England 
home had accustomed him to, all would have been 
well. Had he only known it, he could have trav- 
eled another hundred miles and reached the most 
beautiful verdure imaginable, and minus his old 
enemy, the stony ground. But he didn't know 
this. He had come "West," and "the West" 
was a fake, and he'd " be dummed if he'd stand 
for it " ; so back he went to take up the old wrestle 
with stones and starved acres; and others grew 
wealthy on his abandoned mill site. 

It was to prevent such misunderstandings and 
disappointments as this that the railroad company 
planned its library of information; and I was 
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glad, aside from monetary considerations, to have 
a hand in the work. 

My first stops were in the larger towns, and 
here I met neither difficulty nor delay. The city 
fathers were wide awake and eager to give me 
information. They took me into the country, 
showed me walnut groves, fruit orchards, wheat 
fields, stock, and furnished me with such facts 
as were necessary for a correct presentation of 
the subject. But as I penetrated the more re- 
mote districts by small branch lines where rails 
had but recently replaced stage coaches, the prob- 
lem became increasingly difficult. The citizens 
were most courteous and hospitable — wanted me 
to make them a long visit and so on — but they had 
no idea of giving me exact facts and doing it 
quickly. They had lots of time; they were sat- 
isfied with things as they were — quite willing to 
spend the remainder of their days yawning over 
their papers and swapping yarns about early 
times. They couldn't, some way, understand that 
it was to their advantage to be written up in the 
company's handsome new books, or that my time 
was of any value; next day or next week would 
always do. The pioneer had expended his energy 
in crossing the plains and hewing out a home in 
the wilderness; he laid the foundations, then 
rested; and his sons inherited the resting habit. 
It would require another people, a people used to 
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fairly wrenching a living from starved soil or 
cramped city, to bring out the wealth of these 
fertile valleys, these rich lands lying idle, these 
magnificent opportunities going to waste, these 
neglected chances for progress. 

I began to get the land fever. I wanted to own 
a ranch in every one of these beautiful valleys, 
and so the question usually came out before I 
left, " Any good Government land in your neigh- 
borhood? " And sure enough, there generally 
was, — a piece here and a piece there, used for 
pasture or range, but owned by no one. 

Leaving the low-lying valleys, I went by a 
new little wabbly line into a cattle district, where 
a stage-coach had accommodated travel until very 
recently. I stopped at the main town and went to 
its one hotel, conducted by a woman, Mrs. Murray, 
said to be the richest woman in the county. The 
hotel was a shabby affair, filled in the summer 
with boarders who sought the cool air of these 
heights and the fishing streams near. The travel- 
ing public had increased with the completion of 
the branch road, but Mrs. Murray had been equal 
to the changed conditions. 

She kept no register, but had her rooms, by 
number, in mind. She asked me if I wanted a 
fire. I told her that I did, so she assigned me to 
a room on the top floor in which were two beds. 
A traveling book-canvasser was to occupy the 
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other one; she had come in on the train with me. 
We greeted each other as companions in the wil- 
derness and then made ourselves at home. 

44 How long shall you stay?" she asked, as I 
stood shivering before the tiny stove in which a 
blaze struggled feebly. 

" I hope to get away to-morrow or the next 
day," I answered. 

" I can't afford to stay less than a week," she 
said. " Just read the rules." And she pointed to 
a yellow strip of paper tacked to the back of 
the door. I went over and examined it. 

" Board and room three dollars and a half a 
day or five dollars a week; fires twenty-five cents 
extra." 

We had a good laugh over it and decided it 
would be far cheaper to stay the week out. An- 
other of the rules was : " Not responsible for boots 
and shoes left in the parlor." 

Mrs. Murray was evidently a woman worth 
knowing; I went downstairs and sought her com- 
pany. I found her busy knitting in the " parlor," 
a time-stained room whose walls were decorated 
with fly-specked advertising calendars that dated 
back to the Civil War or thereabouts. A number 
of men — miners, cattlemen, and a sprinkling of 
commercial travelers-were steaming about a rusty 
stove, lazily talking. Mrs. Murray proved to be 
a gingerish, black-eyed woman of fifty or so, full 
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of talk. We were soon deep into grazing lands, 
livestock, mines, and real estate. At last I steered 
the conversation into personal channels. 

" I see you have a modern steam-heating plant, 
Mrs. Murray — at least there are the pipes and 
radiators. Doesn't it work? " 

" My land, yes ! I paid six thousand dollars for 
that plant; it had better work! But it don't go 
to the top floor so we use stoves up there." 

" But the stove in here — why do you keep that 
going? " 

" Well, you see," she explained in a hearty 
sympathetic way, " after I put the pipes in, the 
men didn't have nothin' to gather round. They 
was that lost — you should a seen 'em! So I put 
the stove back ; men's that way — they gotta have 
somethin' to gather round." 

Wise woman! Making her house popular by 
recognizing the wants of men— not questioning or 
condemning — just giving them what they wanted. 
My appraisement of her rose still higher. 

" Another thing, I noticed such a discrepancy 
in your rates. How is it that you charge three 
dollars and a half a day, and only five dollars 
a week? " 

" Well, you see, nobody comin' in ever stays a 
week; they're mostly commercial men; so I make 
my money out of them and just board the reg'lars 
at five dollars to keep my house full. If I was 
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to raise on 'em some one else would start a hotel, 
but no one can compete with five dollars a 
week." 

Well, that was good business, too; popularity 
is the best kind of advertising. 

" Your sign says meals twenty-five and fifty 
cents; do you have two dining-rooms?" 

" No," she said in a confidential tone. " You 
see, commercial men's used to paying fifty cents 
a meal; if I charged 'em less they would think it 
wasn't a real commercial house. But folks around 
here won't go higher^ twenty-five cents for a full 
meal so I just have the two prices and suit 'em 
all." 

Here certainly was a business genius. 

Later, I went out to dinner to the one dining- 
room. The long table had a row of tall glass 
dishes down the center, each filled with preserves, 
jam, or jelly; around the table mixed indiscrim- 
inately were the " twenty-five centers " and the 
" fifty-centers," all with the same repeating privi- 
lege at everything. As I was finishing, I over- 
heard Mrs. Murray in a conversation with the new 
minister from the East. He was evidently raising 
subscriptions to build a church, and had appealed 
to her for a generous donation; she must have 
proved obdurate, for he came back with this argu- 
ment: 

" Mrs. Murray, you, the richest woman in the 
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county, ought to head this list with a big fat 
sum." 

" Huh ! " she retorted, wiping her hands on her 
green gingham apron. " If I'd listened to that 
kind of talk I wouldn't be the richest woman in 
the county." The minister went on his way. 

After dinner I hurried over to the offices of the 
city councilmen ; but Mrs. Murray was a far more 
satisfactory source of information. I told her I 
hadn't been able to get much out of the men, and 
so had come back to her. 

" That you can't," she agreed, " get much out 
of the men. Look at my man there — playing 
dominoes ; he ain't done nothin' but play dominoes 
for twenty years; what could he tell you about 
this country? Not a blame thing! Not that I 
mind," she hastened to add. " When he's playing 
dominoes he's not puttin' in my affairs and I 
never want no man puttin' in my affairs." 

I was surprised, as no one had mentioned that 
there was a Mr. Murray. 

" Mrs. Murray," I said later, " you are too 
smart a woman to stay up here in the cattle 
country; you ought to get down to town, travel, 
and see something of the world." 

" I'm goin' to," she confided in a whisper. " I'm 
goin' to sell out and move down to Portland ; down 
there you get free rides every day of your life 
jest lookin' at real estate. My land, but I had 
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the greatest time you ever saw. I was down for 
a week last fall, and every single day wasn't I out 
ridin' free jest a-lookin' at lots? Yes, the house 
is for sale— pictures, ornaments, and all — jes* as 
you see it " 

The canvasser and I were both ready to leave 
on the early morning train; we had made it in a 
day by close work; she went down ahead of me, 
and later I met her on the stair. 

" I paid for our fire," she said. 

But Mrs. Murray charged me an extra quarter. 

" What is that for? " I asked. 

" The fire," she responded promptly. 

" But my friend here paid for the fire." 

"She paid for her fire; you're a-payin' for 
yours; takes twice as much heat for two as one," 
she added, u or I'm no figgerer." 

There was no doubt about her being a " fig- 
gerer," — this Hetty Green of the cattle ranges; 
my appraisement of her went up higher still, for 
I wasn't often beaten. 

My route led me next through the Government 
Reclamation Project belt, where vast swamps of 
tule land were being reclaimed by drainage, and 
the arid lands, by irrigation. At the first " city " 
I stopped " boom " was in the air. 

In the hotel lobby several old stage drivers sat 
about, dispossessed and uneasy; they were full of 
their tales and ready to chat about their forty-odd 
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years of experience in driving stage through this 
wild land; many of them dated back to the old 
Oregon-California line before there was a railroad 
west of the Rockies. 

An ex-stage driver's readjustment to life is a 
far more difficult problem than that of our ex- 
presidents, because there are so many more of 
him. All his life he has been boss of the road, a 
teller of weird tales, a chronicler of hold-up and 
pitch-over events; his bugle, echoing and re-echo- 
ing between the hills, has been the harbinger of 
news from the great " outside " ; for his passing, 
ranchers, their wives and children, have waited and 
waved; and his gallant sweep into each town on 
his route, a triumphal flourish for the thrill of 
which he would willingly endure untold perils till 
the day of his death. No man on all his route 
is so big as he — not even the mayor, or the gov- 
ernor; none is so watched for, so royally enter- 
tained. And now here comes the grimy driver 
of the iron horse, and the stage driver's high- 
headed, snorting steed must be turned out to 
pasture; and he must sit about hotel corridors, 
shining henceforth in the reflected glory of a past 
ever becoming less consequential to his careless 
listeners. When the stage driver's occupation 
goes, there is nothing in all the West to take its 
place; for there is nothing that can ever give 
him such state and dignity. 
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I found that these old men, several approaching 
their three-score and ten, and many of them 
wealthy, were overjoyed at a chance to take a 
route away into the mountains, over a rough, 
lonely road, illy equipped, and with none of the 
old-time swing and hurrah; nothing was so bad 
as being left without a route. As I saw into 
their hearts I found myself hoping that expansion 
would not be too rapid, that the railroad company 
would not build its lines too fast into remote sec- 
tions, and that the old drivers, at least, would 
have an opportunity to finish life " on the 
road." 

There was another tragic aspect to the opening 
of this vast shut-in section by rail communica- 
tions with the outside world. Men and women had 
come in, forty years before, with ox teams, settled 
on land in a belief that they were to have a rail- 
road, but had grown old hoping against hope 
for an outlet to the world of markets and people. 
Time and again the railroad was promised, started, 
stopped, started and stopped until these early set- 
tlers had grown skeptical and grouchy; and now 
they were too old for it to do them any good; 
their children or their grandchildren might bene- 
fit, but for them the iron horse had puffed in too 
late. 

But the younger folks, especially the newcomers, 
made up for the indifference of the old ranchers. 
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A thriving commercial club kept an eagle eye 
out for strangers, and I was captured and taken 
to see everything. City lots were staked out for 
miles around the town, and farming land in ten 
and twenty acre tracts was ready for the intensive 
farmer. I was carried, by automobile, with other 
land lookers all over the great valley, and given 
an excellent insight into the settlers' opportunities. 
Each day was spent in a different section of the 
great project belt. 

One of the Commercial Club men suggested that 
I get them out a special booklet for local dis- 
tribution, at their expense. The same data I 
was collecting for the railroad company, enlarged 
upon, would do for them. I readily agreed, won- 
dering why I had not thought of this before. As 
I was leaving town several of the " live wires " 
were at the station to see me off — and others on 
— and one of them remarked, as he told me good- 
bye : " At Alta they're preparing to get out a lot 
of advertising matter in the way of pamphlets 
and folders. Go after 'em right, and Fm sure 
you can get 'em lined up." I thanked him and 
made up my mind on the spot that I'd have those 
contracts or know why. 

At the next stop, another wide awake town 
rearing its spires in an air like wine — so dry and 
sunny and exhilarating — I gathered my notes 
without delay, and went on the same day toward 
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Alta. I didn't want to lose a chance at that con- 
tract, and I was sorry that still another stop lay 
between me and my destination. On Friday I de- 
cided to rest over Sunday. Continuous traveling, 
driving, and interviewing people was exhausting, 
even though it was exciting. And the tax of con- 
stantly writing down impressions was terrific. I 
would never take a country seriously for pleasure. 

I had finished my notes, packed away my note- 
books, and relaxed with a comfortable thought 
of being lazy for a couple of days, when, glanc- 
ing over a local paper in the lobby of the hotel, 
I saw that Mr. Hilton was in town. The Com- 
mercial Club had given a banquet in his honor 
the night before and a general publicity revival 
had resulted. He was a good talker and something 
of a dynamo. I had been told that he could 
make the deadest town wake up — at least long 
enough to give him an advertising contract. His 
work was perfectly legitimate and a good thing 
for the country, only it seemed a little unfair that 
he should have it all his own way, just because 
he was a man and could be banqueted. I read on 
down the column and found that he was to leave 
on the train next morning for Alta. And Alta 
was my town where I hoped to get a good big 
contract ! 

I got up and went at once to the station ; there 
was no train over to Alta until nine o'clock the 
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{ following day, and of course Mr. Hilton would be 

- on jthat train. I was annoyed. 

1 " There's a one o'clock freight going over with 

1 a caboose; you might get over on that if it's 

L important," the agent said. 

I decided to go on the freight. I just must 

get to Alta and see the manager of their Com- 

1 mercial Club ahead of Mr. Hilton. I hurried back 

r to the hotel and at the door met Mr. Hilton. We 

' had a pleasant chat, and as I was leaving, he 

1 remarked casually, " Going over to Alta in the 

morning?" And I answered, "Yes, are you?" 

! " Yes," he said ; " they're making things lively 

1 down here. Well, good luck — I'll see you in 

Alta," 

Only after he had gone did my conscience give 
a great bound — for one o'clock was in the morn- 
ing, just as much as nine o'clock ! When I slipped 
out of the hotel at half -past twelve that night the 
streets were dark and it was difficult to find my 
way to the station. The freight train was bump- 
ing along some distance down the track, and I 
saw a brakesman swinging his lantern. While try- 
ing to decide whether to go meet the train or to 
wait for it to come nearer, an unsteady figure 
lurched toward me in the darkness — and I ran 
toward the swinging light. 

The train came to a grinding, shuddering stop, 
and the brakesman said yes, that was the freight 
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for Alta — he pointed out the caboose, and I climbed 
on. After I grew accustomed to the smoky at- 
mosphere I saw the outlines of several figures 
huddled — asleep or drunk — in different seats. 
Several men came on, talking noisily at first, but 
soon they sank into a drunken stupor. They 
seemed to be lumber jacks and cowboys getting 
back to headquarters after a bout in town. 
Everything was in half shadows, and for the first 
time since I had started in to be a business 
woman, I was thoroughly frightened by the terri- 
tory into which business had taken me. The train 
started and soon the brakesman-conductor came 
down the aisle, punching the bulky figures as he 
might have punched cattle, and collecting fares. 
When he stopped by me I asked him if busses from 
the hotels would meet the freight. No, he thought 
not. Then I asked him the name of the best 
hotel. He didn't know — he was new on the run — 
but all the hotels were a mile uptown. 

A mile! — in an inky night. And all those 
drunken men 

I began to hope there would be an accident 
that would keep us on the road all night, but 
we rolled along and nothing happened. It was a 
short run — a couple of hours — and we jerked and 
jolted and finally came to a full stop. The brakes- 
man prodded the sleepers, who grunted and 
growled and finally stumbled to their feet, and 
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got off. I waited for the car to empty. I thought 
of the possibility of remaining there till daylight, 
but the brakesman said the freight was going on 
to the next town. At last there was positively 
no way out of it, so I got up and went to the 
door, stepped out on the platform, and looked 
about. We had stopped in the freight yards and 
at first I could see nothing. Then I made out the 
figure of a man standing at the foot of the steps, 
and almost instantly he spoke: 

" Shall I take you to a hotel? " 

Oh, the blessed sense of relief! I could have 
cried! I couldn't see his face, I hadn't an idea 
which of the passengers he was, but the voice was 
to be trusted. I controlled my own as best I 
could, and replied in an offhand manner: " Thank 
you. It is nasty, isn't it, getting into a town 
at this hour, and no busses?" 

He guided me in and around the strings of 
freight cars, and at last we emerged from the 
tangle and started up a little hill toward lights 
that glimmered in the distance. We chatted along 
and I told him of my work and my experiences 
in different towns, some of which seemed to amuse 
him greatly. I tried to make them amusing — 
he deserved this for coming to my rescue and 
then not making a fuss about it. When we reached 
the main street it was not so dark, and I could 
see that he was a young man with a nice face. 
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We had reached the hotel before he said, as 
though it had been on his mind all along and 
would not be put down: 

" But what puzzles me is that you should under- 
take to make Alta on the midnight freight when 
you could have got a comfortable Pullman over 
at nine o'clock, and been here in less than an 
hour." 

" Til tell you," I replied, " while railroad work 
is my business on this trip, I am taking as many 
contracts on the side as I can. And I have been 
told that your Commercial Club is about to order 
a lot of advertising literature, and I want the 
contract. If I'm to get it I'll have to see your 
manager to-morrow before Mr. Hilton gets over. 
Mr. Hilton is a rattling good talker and I won't 
have the ghost of a show unless I have first 
chance." 

The young man smiled queerly as we stopped 
at the desk, where a sleepy clerk consented to let 
me register. 

" I am the manager's secretary," he said quietly. 
" You come in by half -past eight, and I'll see that 
you meet Mr. Castle first." 

I got the Alta contract. 



CHAPTER IX 
MAKING MONEY ON THE SIDE 

I RETURNED to my office after two weeks' 
absence and found that " the best judgment " 
of my force had led to some very good business, 
some amusing experiences, and a few squalls. 

Miss Baker had had a little trouble with a 
jewelry firm ; she couldn't get notes satisfactorily. 
The manager had said, " We are paying you to 
write the ads ; if we must tell you what to write, 
we might as well write it ourselves." She hadn't 
been able to make him understand that she had 
to get her notes — her items, prices, descriptions 
— from him; that she couldn't create facts about 
his stock ; but he was obdurate, and she was afraid 
of losing the business, so she closed the conversa- 
tion, and " used her best judgment " to good ad- 
vantage. She procured a jewelry trade paper and 
read up on the subject, noticed the reports or 
the diamond market, and observed the ads of 
competing firms; from all these sources and a 
close scrutiny of the jeweler's shelves, counters, 
and windows, she had been able to produce some 
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very excellent copy; in fact, when I called, the 
manager expressed himself as much pleased. She 
had been obliged to consume more time, working 
in that roundabout way, and she always felt that 
it was a shot in the dark, as she might be pushing 
flat wear when he was overstocked with cake 
baskets. Still, it " went " and she was certainly 
to be congratulated on managing the affair so 
that his skepticism was not aroused, and still to 
get him results. 

Miss Shaw had had the most strenuous experi- 
ence. She was a country-bred girl who had gone 
to commercial college, and had developed into a 
very level-headed business woman, the type that 
can always be depended on to do the practical 
thing. When I left town a walk-out had just 
been called among the teamsters. This affected 
the Western Fruiterers; they were on the out- 
skirts, and would have trouble getting their goods 
to the shipping point. The manager had called 
up our office, and said that unless the strike was 
soon settled, all advertising would have to be can- 
celed, as orders could not be filled. Miss Shaw 
had this firm particularly in her care during my 
absence. Using her " best judgment," she went 
to the cannery to look into conditions; she had 
once worked in a cannery, and she knew her way 
about. She soon found that the key to the trouble, 
so far as our client was concerned, was the matter 
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of food ; the Western Fruiterers' drivers were non- 
union men, but the restaurants, not wanting 
trouble, didn't care to serve them; and they were 
mostly single men, who depended on the restau- 
rants. She had a talk with the manager of the 
cannery, and though he didn't take much stock 
in her plan, at first, he allowed her to carry it out. 

With the help of a factory girl she established 
a kitchen in one of the smaller rooms of the 
cannery, and served meals there for ten days — 
until the strike was called off. As a result the 
teamsters were fed on good appetizing home cook- 
ing, they admired Miss Shaw's spunk, and stood 
by their jobs to a man ; the fruit was all moved, 
and on time, and the ads ran according to 
schedule. 

On the whole, everything was very satisfac- 
tory, and I settled down at once to rush the rail- 
road work through. The completing of this copy, 
and the new contracts required some weeks of 
close writing. I was hardly out of my office 
long enough to have it cleaned. 

As the spring advanced I was often interrupted 
by men applying for work. The financial panic 
had seized the East more tightly than it had the 
West evidently, for hundreds of men came seek- 
ing a new field. Many who applied to me had had 
excellent experience and I was sorry not to be able 
to take them on; but while our office force was 
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kept busy I did not think conditions would war- 
rant an increase of staff. Besides, business al- 
ways fell off everywhere in the summer, and I 
supposed it would with us. I tried a few of these 
men as solicitors, but almost invariably they 
haggled over terms and wanted to collect their 
pay before the week was half up, so finally I 
ceased bothering with them. 

An amusing incident occurred about this time. 
One of these solicitors — a very enthusiastic Irish- 
man — had been trying to impress a business man 
with the popularity of the Gale Advertising Com- 
pany and became much annoyed over the business 
man's remark that he had never heard of the 
company or of Miss Gale, its president. 

" Never heard of the Gale Advertising Com- 
pany!" jmy solicitor exclaimed, with as much 
surprise as though the man had said he'd never 
heard of George Washington. " Why, I bet there 
isn't another business man in this town that doesn't 
know all about the Gale Advertising Company! 
Miss Gale is known to every progressive firm in the 
Northwest." 

The man smiled cynically. At that the Irish- 
man pulled out of his pocket a magazine that 
contained one of my business articles and a thumb- 
nail halftone of my photograph. He cut out the 
tiny picture, pasted it on one of the man's business 
envelopes, and wrote to the left of it " To ." 
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That was all. Inside he put a scrap of paper, 
asking me to hold the envelope for him. 

" Now," he said, " I'll bet you this contract 
I'm after that this letter goes straight to Miss 
Gale, and with nothing to identify it by but her 
photograph." He dropped it in the mail chute 
and the man took him up. 

Sure enough, the letter arrived at my office by 
the first delivery the following morning. One of 
the mail clerks had recognized the picture. It 
made a good story for the reporters — the incident 
showed the efficiency of the postal clerks — and it 
was published, the envelope with its eccentric ad- 
dress being reproduced in full. The result was 
another bit of publicity for the company and 
the contract for the Irishman. 

A man strayed in one day — a floating wreck 
from one of the New York insurance investiga- 
tions. He was a pitiable object — his nerve force 
all gone. He showed me his papers and I could 
see that he was a remnant of a once finely equipped 
business man. 

"You take it from me," he kept repeating, 
" you stop in time. See what I am ; take it from 
me." The insurance company had given him a 
year in a sanatorium and then turned him adrift. 
He had a brother in New York who had later 
paid doctor and hospital bills, but had got tired. 

I tried to get the man work, but he was beyond 
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doing anything in an office. He could not have 
completed a business interview, even if he could 
have succeeded in getting the ear of a business 



I was so sorry for the poor old young man that 
I hadn't the heart to be severe with him; yet he 
was an awful nuisance — hanging about the office. 
One day an idea popped into my head. 

" Did you ever live on a farm? " I asked. 

" I grew up on a Connecticut farm," he an- 
swered, " and I wish to heaven I'd stayed there." 

u Why not go on a farm now? " 

At that he laughed bitterly. " I'd be glad 
enough to, but the old home went long ago. My 
brother and I abandoned it when father and mother 
died and we went to the city to work. We sold it a 
few years ago for a song ; some writer chap's got it 
now. Gee! But I wish we'd kept it — wouldn't 
I hike there in double quick ! " 

I was thinking of a pretty forty acres of Gov- 
ernment land in a fertile, well-settled valley that 
I had discovered on my recent trip. Fifty dol- 
lars would build a shack he could live in and 
the neighbors would help him — trust these West- 
erners every day in the week, Sunday and over- 
time to help a man that's down ! I told him about 
it and the pleasant, easy-going neighbors he would 
have. I explained that he could file on it as a 
homestead and go there and live. As he got 
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stronger, I suggested, he could put in a garden. 
If he should make his will in his brother's favor, 
as security, his brother would certainly be willing 
to stake him. As I talked over the details of the 
plan a light grew in the man's dull eyes and he 
awakened to new hope. I knew how hard it was 
for him to hold an idea long; so, before he left 
I had him dictate to Nelda a letter to his brother 
laying the plan before him. I wrote a note to be 
inclosed, vouching for the practicability of the 
plan. He went out with something akin to interest 
in his tired eyes. 

The brother came through with the funds. He 
wrote that if this was really a means of getting 
my friend on his feet he didn't mind helping — 
but he'd be hanged if he would go down in his 
jeans again for doctors. My man jubilantly set 
off with a letter to the rancher who had told me 
of the forty, and a few days later I heard that 
everything was going to be satisfactory. Few men 
would care to use up their homestead right on a 
forty, when it would be good for a quarter sec- 
tion somewhere else; but the close proximity to 
neighbors and the easy-going good-heartedness 
of these valley people, made it a desirable location 
for a sick man. 

This transaction gave me an idea. The fee for 
locating people on land was anywhere from one 
hundred to one thousand dollars, according to the 
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value of the claim. After this, as men came in 
from the East looking for work I probed them 
on the ranch question. I found that many were 
glad to go on homesteads, though they dreaded the 
idea of going into an isolated, lonely place — their 
families must have churches, schools, neighbors. 
Whenever I found a man of this kind, I at once 
told him I could locate him on a ranch in a 
settled district. We would talk the matter over, 
and he would deposit the locating fee in my bank 
and go look at the land. If it suited him the 
fee was mine; if it didn't the fee was returned 
to him. In this way I cleared quite a sum " on 
the side," as the men say. 

At last the booklets were finished, printed, and 
in use. Though I was more than pleased with 
the reception they received, I was especially glad 
that they met the favor of Mr. Jordon. I liked 
him and I wanted him to give me all his extra 
work. 



CHAPTER X 
FORESTALLING A " DEAD " SUMMER 

1 LOOKED about for a new client. The stores 
would soon begin to run low, and I would have 
to add business if my force was to be kept busy. 
They had been so rushed during the booklet siege 
that I did not object to a little lull, but neither 
did I want the summer months to be dead. I 
went up one street and down another alert for a 
suggestion. Real estate was useless as no one 
was now investing. On an off street I passed a 
beautiful piano store. The firm was a new one, 
just starting, and everything looked very attrac- 
tive — only it was away from the main avenues of 
trade, over toward the wholesale district. 

I wondered how the firm would build up busi- 
ness so far off the beaten track, and how people 
would take to piano buying now when they were 
still slightly under the cloud of the winter's panic. 
For months the papers had been full of sugges- 
tions as to the safest places to put cash. Weren't 
the women, at least, tired of hearing nothing but 
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money, money, money, and how to save it? They 
knew their men had it; a lot of the women had 
money of their own. Wouldn't something with a 
pure luxury appeal come in well now? A sewing- 
machine or a washing-machine or a cleaner — that 
was different. There is nothing so very seductive 
about utilities when one has thought principally 
of utilities for months. But pleasure — music — 
wasn't that just the element needed right now? 
If something very attractive were sprung, some- 
thing that would make slumbering desires catch 
fire, I believed it would go. 

Thus communing, I came to the conclusion that 
now was the time to spring the lightness and 
brightness of music on our public. This new 
firm, off the main street, was certainly the one 
to do it, because it was new, and because the low- 
rent location gave an excuse for low prices. I 
made inquiries and found that the firm had plenty 
of money back of it; it was handling some very 
good makes as well as a lot of pianos got up to 
sell cheap. I took one of my assistants, who was 
a musician, to the store to try these pianos, and 
found that they were satisfactory. 

The whole thing looked hopeful. I began 
searching for an idea for a rousing, quick-selling 
campaign. The name was new, and though the 
firm had had a few announcements in the papers, 
it might almost be called unadvertised. It had 
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no slogan, no store phrases, or vocabulary ; it had 
established no individuality. 

I conceived the idea of coming out with a 
flaring campaign of prize offers for the slogan 
that best represented the store. To become ac- 
quainted with the store methods and principles, 
the participants would need to read the adver- 
tisements very carefully; and in these advertise- 
ments the store policy would be enunciated. Then, 
to add zest to the game, I decided not to reveal 
the name of the store, but in each day's adver- 
tisement close with two letters of that name out 
of their regular order. The participants in the 
contest must cut them out each day and, when 
all the letters had appeared, put them together to 
form the firm's name. These slips, together with 
the suggested slogan, were to reach my office at 
the end of the campaign. The Gale Advertising 
Company appeared in very small type; I never 
advertised my company in a client's space ex- 
cept, as in this instance, for his own convenience. 
1 I next thought over the prizes; a piano would 
appeal to many people, a bicycle to others, a 
camera to still others ; but ready cash would appeal 
to every one. So I decided our prizes must be 
cash; and, to make the people see that this was 
no fake, the cash must be publicly displayed. 

After I had the whole thing well worked out 
in detail I called to see the manager of the piano 
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store and told him about it. At first he was 
fearful of spending so much money. He knew that 
the powerful rival firms already in the field had 
a steady run of the old-time trade and that he 
must advertise if he was to make any sales of con- 
sequence. He realized also that he must do some- 
thing startling and he liked the scheme; but, as 
he figured it out, to put it through with a rush 
and go — make an exciting, headlong, ten days' 
campaign of it — he would need to spend between 
two and three thousand dollars — and that was a 
good deal to spend in these times. 

" Not if it doubles and trebles your piano sales," 
I replied. 

" But we can't be sure it will bring us one 
sale." 

" Well, you are pretty sure not to make store 
rent unless you do something startling. It is 
more risky to do nothing than to add a little to 
your already heavy expense in getting these 
pianos across the Rockies. I believe that adver- 
tising will move your pianos. If I didn't believe 
it I couldn't afford to suggest it, because I've 
got a reputation for results in this town. I'm 
risking my reputation every time I put on a cam- 
paign. I've never fallen down yet, and you can 
just put money on it that I'm not going to — not 
with my eyes open." 

It ended in a decision in my favor and the 
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whole matter was put into my hands. I was in- 
structed not to spend over three thousand dollars, 
including my commission, in a ten days' storm on 
the citadel. 

My plan being already worked out, I had only 
to execute it. I arranged with the proprietors 
of the most popular drug store on the street for 
an exhibition of the cash in one of their large, 
handsome windows. There were to be five cash 
prizes — two hundred dollars, one hundred dollars, 
fifty dollars, twenty-five dollars, and ten dollars — 
and five prizes of a first payment on a piano. 
I arranged to have the cash changed at the bank 
into new fifty-cent pieces, as these would make 
the best showing. The window of the drug store 
was cleared of everything else and the money 
placed in separate stacks, with a card above each 
— " First prize in piano contest ; see daily papers," 
and so forth. 

Then I went at the copy. I used large space, 
set the reading matter in twelve-point type, leaded, 
in narrow columns. It consisted of a series of 
short, meaty statements about this new firm, its 
low prices, and excellent instruments. I used 
amusing anecdotes and strong expressions; I 
didn't hesitate to be slangy, to talk in the lan- 
guage of the street. I wanted to get readers; 
if they only turned to it as they would to a funny 
column, to be amused, that was something. 
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The advertisements were all planned out be- 
fore the campaign was started, so that one thing 
led naturally to another — like a continued story, 
broken off each day at the most interesting point. 

It " went " from the start. Crowds filled the 
sidewalk in front of the druggist's window and 
a policeman was installed to keep the people 
moving. As day after day passed, the advertise- 
ments became more gingery. One day toward the 
last of the week the printer by mistake inserted a 
wrong letter in those given as part of the firm 
name. A hundred people wrote me asking if it 
were not a mistake — this showed how carefully 
they were following the advertisements. I pub- 
lished a statement that the letter was an error. 

Nelda was kept busy answering letters from 
those people who always want a few more de- 
tails. The piano firm watched the whole thing 
with eagerness, but, of course, the outcome was 
all a matter of speculation. Certainly everybody 
was talking about it; men on the streets were 
seen carrying the paper open at our page and 
women in the cars pored over it. Schoolgirls, 
bellboys, stenographers — all were working away 
on the puzzle of making out the firm name and 
originating a slogan. 

Before the last two letters of the firm name 
were printed communications began pouring into 
our office; some people had got nearly all of the 
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name and jumped at the rest. The rule was that 
the name, correctly formed, must be pasted on a 
slip of paper and under it the slogan; so these 
first contestants were thrown out. The day fol- 
lowing the last advertisement of the series the 
postman brought the mail over in a special sack 
on his first delivery and the number of sacks in- 
creased with each delivery thereafter for several 
days. The office was flooded with letters. Every 
available space was crowded, and after the regu- 
lar advertising was out of the way our whole 
force began the task of opening the mail. We 
worked till late Saturday afternoon and then I 
had another idea. I had the cash transferred 
from the druggist's windows to those of the piano 
firm and the mail carted over there, to be opened 
by young women specially employed and stationed 
in the window-spaces, in full sight of the street. 
This transferred the crowds to the piano store 
and made the new location known. Each day 
thereafter bulletins were chalked up on a large 
blackboard, telling how the contest was going. 
People went home from business around by the 
piano store and women shopping down-town took 
a stroll over that way. The whole task of re- 
ceiving, opening, reading, and sorting went on in 
the presence of the street. The discarded envel- 
opes fell in great heaps on the floor to the right 
of each desk and the answers grew in neat piles 
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to the left. The street was always crowded — 
nothing interests people so much as watching other 
folks work. And when the result of the other's 
work may put a snug pile of shining silver half- 
dollars in one's pocket the interest is intensified. 

Purposely, we prolonged the task of arriving 
at a decision, though it was difficult enough, good- 
ness knows! We appointed a committee of lead- 
ing advertising men to make the final awards. 

It was interesting to see how commonplace were 
the majority of the answers ; most of the sugges- 
tions consisted of paraphrases of other slogans 
already well known. The decision at last lay with 
one hundred; then fifty; then this number was 
reduced to ten ; but the task of ranking these ten 
still remained. 

Each day I kept announcements in the papers 
as to the progress being made. The names of the 
lucky contestants were to appear first, however, 
on a bulletin board in front of the piano store. 
In this way the crowds were kept trailing con- 
tinually over to that locality. 

By the end of the week we were ready with 
our awards. The money was paid out from the 
piano store windows to the lucky winners in sight 
of all who were passing. 

Then, following all this splurge, in Sunday's 
paper we ran a full-page, dignified announcement 
of the new firm's pianos with special inducements 
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to buy. Every one had the recent contest freshly 
in mind and I imagine almost all those who had 
a longing for a piano found their way, sooner or 
later, over to the store of small prices: You don't 
sell pianos in a rush as you do millinery or shoes ; 
the firm valued the campaign more for the gen- 
eral publicity it gave them than for immediate 
results in the way of direct sales. It had made 
them known — introduced them. 



CHAPTER XI 
PROMOTING A GOLD MINE 

FOLLOWING the piano-selling campaign, I 
returned to the office from luncheon one day 
to find an old gentleman waiting to see me. He 
had thin white hair and a thin cadaverous face — 
and the haunted look of one who has hoped many 
years and hoped in vain. He explained that he 
was promoting a mining venture, and he wanted 
my advice about some advertising. He went into 
the matter quite fully, telling me his plans, the 
location of the mine, and the prospects for the 
stockholders. As he talked I began to wonder 
if there could be anything in the thing. His 
eagerness aroused my sympathy, made me want 
to believe in his scheme. So I agreed to investi- 
gate and, if possible, to handle his work. 

I had fought shy of mining ventures, for I 
had been told that money raised through adver- 
tising to be used to work a mine seldom works the 
mine; that ninety cents out of every dollar gen- 
erally goes to pay the running expenses of officers 
and selling agents ; the promoters live on the stock 
sold. 
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I looked up this company, however, and found 
that the officers and directors were men of high 
standing in the community. I made inquiry about 
the location of the mine and found it was in the 
heart of a famous placer belt. I visited the old 
gentleman at his office and saw that the office was 
small and that there was no attempt at a splurge. 
Everything pointed toward this being a sound 
proposition. I agreed to handle the advertising 
and signed a contract. 

Then we got down to business. The old gen- 
tleman confided to me that he had no money 
wherewith to push the advertising and that the 
officers were not now willing to put up the needed 
capital. He thought, however, that this was the 
time to advertise. He knew of a number of min- 
ing companies that were very soon going after 
the public hard, and he wanted to be in with 
the others at the start. Could I suggest how it 
might be done — without capital? 

Had he been a young man I should have dropped 
the matter then and there; but he was old and 
pathetic, and his heart was set on making a 
success of his mine. 

I told him that I believed if he should go to 
the owner of the most conservative newspaper 
in town and lay his proposition before him he 
would be able to get advertising space in ex- 
change for stock. I knew the papers almost never 
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did this, but I relied on the man's pathetic appeal. 
His burning eyes looking out of a shell of a face 
surrounded by thin, wispy white hair must im- 
press the stoniest heart — and the owner of the 
most conservative paper was an old-time West- 
erner who had a name for standing by the early 
pioneers. The old gentleman wanted me to under- 
take the mission ; but I knew that I should receive 
a flat turndown — his personality was his argu- 
ment. I urged him to make the attempt. If he 
got this paper, I explained, the others would fall 
into line. They might not care a hang about the 
stock, but they could not afford to have the most 
conservative paper carrying business not in their 
columns — they would all follow if we got the bell- 
wether on our side. 

Filled with new faith and enthusiasm, he set 
out to put his case to the conservative editor. 
I returned to my office to get ready for him ; for 
I felt confident he would win out — and he did. 
He called to see me in high glee a couple of hours 
later; he was to have generous advertising space 
for a year in exchange for stock. 

Then we set about securing like terms with the 
other publications. In less than a week I had 
contracts in my office with ten leading papers and 
not a cent of cash was in the transaction. 

I went to work on the campaign. I got the 
United States geological report and a mining map 
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and marked off our claims. I obtained from the 
public library old records of the output of gold 
in the past years from this very section; and I 
started correspondence with every old-time miner 
of that region whose name I could get and asked 
for statements of gold he had seen taken out in 
the past and his opinion of the mine's prospects 
for the future. I accumulated tables of statistics 
on the gold output of America and the cost of 
taking a dollar's worth of gold out of the ground 
with modern machinery; I bought mining period- 
icals ; I read the history of gold mining. I visited 
the region and watched men panning gold out of 
the streams, where the laziest of them earned 
three dollars a day; and I did some panning on 
my own account. I filled my mind — and a large 
note-book — with facts and figures on mining ; then 
I was ready to begin writing the advertisements. 
I had facts, figures, proofs; but in each ad- 
vertisement I must inject some special pull. The 
other companies now advertising used flaming 
headlines and made cocksure promises. It hap- 
pened that their mines were located in Alaska 
or Mexico, or some other remote place. I there- 
fore made a drive for ours on its being a home 
mine and a home company. It was right here 
in our own state; the stockholders could go and 
investigate it at any time. There was nothing 
hidden or distant about it; there was no bad 
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weather to encounter — no closed seasons and ter- 
rible passes. The officers were their fellow-citi- 
zens; the other stockholders, their neighbors. I 
did not exaggerate the prospect of returns. I 
gave a businesslike estimate of what returns should 
be and reproduced facsimile letters from old-time 
miners, giving their estimates. I was short on 
bombast and long on facts. I still think it was 
excellent advertising — some of the best I ever did. 
And it brought results. Inquiries began coming 
in almost from the first announcement. New stock 
salesmen were employed and the old gentleman's 
office became busy. 

Day by day the stock selling increased. At the 
end of July I received a check for my work and 
the old gentleman expressed his huge satisfaction. 
He knew that if this just kept up he would have 
his machinery ready to begin dredging by spring. 
The purpose of the stock selling was to buy new, 
improved machinery that would catch all the finer 
particles of dust lost by the old processes. 

Early in August some of the other mining com- 
panies began getting into trouble; one of the 
fearless weeklies had gone after their extrava- 
gant statements and demanded proof. Two of 
the companies were put out of business when 
this weekly showed that they had no mine of 
any known value and were doing nothing toward 
development. The man who had been doing their 
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advertising was sore and began digging into other 
companies, trying to get his revenge by proving 
that they were all working a buncombe game. I 
grew uneasy for my company and called on Mr. 
Stuart, of the weekly. He asked me what I knew 
about my company. I told him I knew enough 
to know it was all right and that the old gentle- 
man at its head was sincere. He smiled cynically. 
I dared him to find a single overstatement in my 
copy; I took him a stack of it and together we 
went through column after column. 

" I feel more like putting you out of business 
since reading these statements than before," he 
said at length. " You have not misrepresented 
in words, but the impression given the public is 
one of absolute reliability. It's the most danger- 
ous kind of advertising ; it convinces the thinking 
business man. This other only catches unthink- 
ing fools; no one who knows a picayune about 
mines would pay the slightest attention to all that 
rot. But the mining man — I know something 
about mines myself, as most Westerners do — 
who reads your stuff would be convinced, because 
it is all true if the mines are what you claim. 
However, I don't believe your old man will make 
good." 

I asked him on what he based his skepticism. 

" See here," he said. " You've got moneyed 
men on your list of officers. If the gold has been 
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proved there, as you state, and you own the 
mines — and the only problem is to raise a few 
hundred thousand dollars with which to buy mod- 
ern machinery — don't you suppose those officers 
would go down in their own pockets and dig up? 
Would they share all that proved wealth with 
small stockholders for the sake of a measly two 
or three hundred thousand dollars?" 

It certainly sounded reasonable. I sat think- 
ing; I wondered if I had been instrumental in 
making people invest in a worthless enterprise. 
It was pretty dirty work if I had. 

I called on the treasurer of the company, who 
was one of the leading bankers. He smiled queerly 
when I mentioned his office in the company. He 
complimented my advertising matter and the way 
the thing was going. I asked him if he was willing 
to be responsible for the company's debts. 

" Fll tell you how it is, Miss Gale," he said 
confidentially. " I haven't a cent in that com- 
pany. The old man was so insistent — so sure he 
had a good thing — and I felt sorry for him, don't 
you know? — as one will; so I consented to his 
using my name as treasurer. But it was clearly 
understood that I was not to be liable for any 
of the company's acts. My stock was a gift." 

I called on each of the other officers, all of 
whom gave a like accounting of their connection 
with the company. Each had allowed his name 
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to be used " to help the old man along," and with 
the distinct understanding that they were not in 
any way liable. 

A paper company ! Were the mines also paper? 
It was all up to the old gentleman now. If he 
were honest, if he really owned the mines and 
meant to work them, well and good — but I must 
know. I went directly to his office and told him 
just what I had found out, and about the weekly 
editor's skepticism. I watched his face as I told 
him these things and my confidence went way 
down. When I had finished he fumbled nervously 
at the lock of a cabinet and took out a bottle of 
wine and a glass. 

" You look tired, Miss Gale," he said in a kind 
voice. " You need a little stimulant." 

I pushed the wine away; I had no particular 
objection to the wine as wine, but it could not 
help me. " I need facts," I said, " not wine. 
When do you begin operations? What measures 
have you taken to purchase machinery? Let me 
see the papers showing the company's ownership 
of these claims." 

He moved about restively and his eyes did not 
meet mine. 

" I demand those things," I said, fixing his eyes. 

" I was just starting over to your office," he 
said at last, " on another matter. You've done 
so well with the mining campaign, we want you 
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to take up an oil proposition; we — several of us 
— have been busy forming an oil company. We 
shall let the gold mining rest for a while — till 
this flurry blows over — and lay stress on the oil 
lands. There's quite a stir now — about oil. These 
are new properties, recently acquired." 

" Acquired — with the money taken in from sell- 
ing stock in the gold mine — money you promised 
the stockholders to invest in mining machinery? " 

His eyes roved here and there; at last he came 
out with the truth. " You see we only hold leases 
on that mining land and the heaviest leases are 
about to expire — it would take a large sum to 
hold them. The oil wells are now a better propo- 
sition. It takes less money to handle oil, and the 
public is now more interested in oil." 

" And these people who have invested with you 
— you transfer their holdings to the oil con- 
cern? " 

" Now, Miss Gale, aren't you going a little too 
far? Your business is to advertise our proper- 
ties." 

" My business is to know what I am advertis- 
ing," I answered angrily, " and I see I haven't at- 
tended to my business. It seems that I have been 
working day and night for two months, all steam 
up, inducing honest, level-headed business men to 
invest in mines that are only under lease and to put 
up money for machinery that you had no intention 
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18 of buying. I want to know what these investors 

are going to get out of it? " 

" If they are such level-headed business men 
couldn't you leave it to them? " 

" No ; because I wrote the copy that induced 
them to buy." 

" I wish, Miss Gale," he said, with a troubled 
d sigh, " that you would follow the example of my 

directors. I have kept my word with them — never 
e made them liable for any of the company's bills; 

8 and I've kept my word with you — paid you cash 

e for writing our advertisements. That should sat- 

isfy you, as the other arrangement does them. 
It's business." 

" Then I'm no business woman ; all I understand 
is common honesty; and I insist on it from you 
toward these stockholders." 

He sighed deeply. " Miss Gale," he said wear- 
ily, " it is usually a mistake — sooner or later — to 
deal with a woman in business. There are so many 
things the feminine brain can't seem to grasp." 

I left him and started back to the office. On 
the way I met Mr. Cady, the advertising man- 
ager of the flamboyant mining companies recently 
closed down through the investigations of Mr. 
Stuart. He was striding along, puffing out his 
fat cheeks and telling his woes to every one who 
cared to listen. He wore a missionary button on 
his coat lapel and was superintendent of one of 
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the largest Sunday-schools in town. He stopped 



me. 



How is it," he asked, "that you keep your 
stand-in with Stuart? You've about the only min- 
ing company he hasn't tried to ruin." 

" Well," I said, " I guess he must have thought 
my company was honest; I certainly did." 

" Why," he blustered, " do you mean to say 
mine ain't honest?" 

" I don't know anything about them, Mr. 
Cady." I was tired of the subject and anxious 
to get away. 

" Say," he continued, walking along with me ; 
" have you heard how Works, the president of 
my two companies, served me? Dirtiest trick one 
man ever served another; and I'd been a friend 
to him, too, if ever a man had a friend. When 
he struck this town there was a warrant out for 
his arrest in his home state, and I knew it — some 
dishonest speculating he'd got mixed up in. 
Blamed if the papers hadn't got hold of the whole 
thing and had the stuff set up, when I found out 
about it and induced them to kill it — made a con- 
tract with each one for a thousand dollars a 
month. You see, he had engaged me at three 
hundred dollars a month as his advertising man. 
I smoothed his way in this town, stood back of 
him like a brother — for he's clever all right, great 
on promotion work — and introduced him to all 
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the church people. Why, I had half the Sunday- 
school buying stock. And here comes all this 
racket of Stuart's — and the exposures. And what 
does Works do? He sneaks off in the night with 
the whole cheese — owing me six hundred dollars 
— the low-lived scoundrel ! " 

"What about the stockholders? " 

"Eh? What's that? Oh, them! Well, you 
see, it did look pretty good — you never can tell 
about a mine, you know ; but you get your money 
out first — that's the only way ! " And lifting his 
hat he puffed across the street to tell his troubles 
to another acquaintance. 



CHAPTER XII 

I CLEAR UP FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
—AND BEGIN OVER AGAIN 

WHEN I reached my office I found Mr. 
MacGregor, the Scotch real estate agent, 
waiting. He got down to business at once. He 
had a chance to buy an old ranch on the ridge 
adjoining my place — one hundred and sixty acres 
that had been tied up by will for a number of 
years. The owner wanted fifteen thousand dollars 
cash, and it was a bargain at that. The Scotch- 
man considered it a gilt-edged investment. He 
said the only reason it was not snapped up at 
once was the general deadness in real estate. Since 
the panic no one was investing. He thought sev- 
eral of us might make a pool and handle it 
together. 

I knew the place well; I had often admired it 
— an unbroken green slope, with groups of mon- 
arch firs here and there, lying high and sightly 
above the town. Often in my walks I had rested 
under the old firs and thought what pleasant days 
the homesteader and his wife must have had there. 
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Their only child, a son, had been in New York 
several years, studying art, and restive no doubt 
under the terms of the will, which would not 
permit him to sell the place until a given time 
had expired. 

It was a tremendous temptation. Cash in the 
bank seemed, since our failures, more or less in 
jeopardy. As the Scotchman talked I grew in- 
terested. A ranch can always make a good living, 
and, rightly handled, I believed this one could 
make a tremendous income. The title was a 
straight patent from the Government to the pres- 
ent owner's father. I knew the place — I had no 
need to look at it further. 

" If your man will take five thousand cash," I 
said, " and give me a year to pay the rest, I'll 
take it. I wouldn't care to go in with any one 
else." 

The Scotchman jumped. " You have that much 
cash idle? " 

« Yes — I want an investment for that amount." 

" You always beat me out, Miss Gale," he said, 
scratching his head in a puzzled way. " I wanted 
a share in that ranch myself — but I haven't the 
money. Besides he wrote for all cash." 

" If he isn't too much of an artist to realize 
money conditions," I answered, " he'll be glad to 
accept five thousand cash. Money comes high 
these days." 
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" It's worse in the East," MacGregor agreed. 
" He ought to realize it." 

We talked a while longer; then he left. Two 
days later he returned with word that the owner 
agreed to my terms. I paid over the five thou- 
sand dollars — which left me again strapped — and 
gave him a mortgage for the rest. 

I had ended my connection with the mining 
company, and the stores were at a standstill — 
they would not resume before September. Our 
other regular clients had dropped to mere cards. 
Almost every one was away at the seaside or in 
the mountains, and a stifling heat had settled 
over the town. Half my force were on a vaca- 
tion, and the other half eagerly awaiting their 
return that they might go. The women looked 
tired and I knew that I was tired. Nelda begged 
me to go away now that business was so dull, but 
I was afraid to do so. I had no uneasiness about 
business ; I would be able to meet my indebtedness 
readily enough during the coming year, but I 
could not rest while a mortgage hung over me. 
In my childhood my mother's beautiful home had 
been lost through a 'mortgage of a few hundred 
dollars — an amount so small that nobody had 
considered it worth bothering about. However, 
when the pinch came there was no cash, and the 
property went. I had a horror of mortgages, and 
tired as I was, I could not take a vacation till 
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this one was paid off. In fact, there seemed no 
time suitable for me to play. When we had lots 
of business I must be on the spot to see that all 
went well, and when we had none, I must be there 
to drum up business for the future. While August 
is a dead month for advertising, it is the time 
to get ready for fall campaigns, and so it is 
really a very busy month for the one who does 
the planning. 

I envied the freedom of employees; but I 
braced up, gritted my teeth, and started out in the 
hot sun on a round of call making. I dropped 
in at all my firms, and tried to arouse interest 
in coming campaigns. It was like talking to 
butter. Every one who could get away had gone, 
and the men left in the offices just melted and 
refused to think, to talk, or to listen to me talk. 
" Plenty of time, Miss Gale," they insisted. " It's 
a long time till September." They wanted to 
know if I never ran down, if I was wound up for 
always; they said my persistence would drive a 
man to drink; — all very good-naturedly, of 
course, but still they meant it — they could not 
be budged. 

I went back to the office and told all the women 
to go; there was nothing to do, and they might 
as well be resting and getting ready for the heavy 
rush that would be on the first of the month. 
When managers got back and things began to 
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open up for the fall trade, every one would want 
us at the same moment, and there would be no 
time to rest then. The women gladly went. Only 
Nelda remained — she had taken her vacation 
earlier in the summer. 

It was pleasant to have the office to ourselves. 
We came down late, and took things easy. We 
could do nothing but drink ice water and wait 
for the hot spell to pass and advertisers to wake 
up. The days melted one into another; then, 
just as the tyrannical month was nearing an end, 
and we were all waking from a sort of hot-weather 
coma, there came an excitement into our office 
that startled me, at least, as wide awake as a 
sleeper who hears an alarm-clock in the night. 

My assistants were all back, rested and full 
of enthusiasm, and we were talking of coming 
plans — there was still almost nothing to do- 
when I opened the morning paper, meaning to 
see if there was any change in the advertising 
columns. I turned page after page, and then 
at the real estate section I stopped short and 
began to read: One of the multi-millionaire pio- 
neers who died a number of years earlier had left 
five million dollars for the founding of a great 
school. The will had at last been probated and 
the trustees had decided upon the school site; 
work on grounds and buildings was to commence 
at once. But the exciting element to me was that 
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they had chosen one hundred acres directly ad- 
joining my ranch on the ridge. I sat gazing at 
the paper, speechless. I had not dreamed of that 
property being good for other than a close-in 
farm that would furnish an excellent income if 
properly worked; and here, in a night, it had 
doubled — yes, trebled — quadrupled — in value. A 
full page was given to the new school and the 
magnificence of the buildings planned. The real 
estate section was filled with estimates of the sud- 
denly advanced valuation of land in this old- 
fashioned district. 

Before I fully realized just what all this meant 
to me, a real estate man called and made me an 
offer on all my ridge property. I told him I 
wasn't ready to say what I would do. As he left 
others came in, and I could only give them the 
same answer. My ranch would be in demand for 
choice residence sites for professors and families 
wishing to be near the school ; no other piece was 
so beautiful or so accessible. At luncheon a sub- 
division man known all over the Coast came over 
and sat down at the table with me. I believed 
that one of the earlier callers was his agent. At 
once he began talking ridge property and offered 
me fifty thousand dollars for my holdings. It 
seemed folly not to accept it — thirty-five thousand 
dollars was a good deal for a woman to clear up 
on one deal. I let the man talk and pay for my 
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luncheon, and I listened attentively to all the 
arguments, but I wasn't quite ready to decide. It 
annoyed him; he had interpreted attentiveness as 
acquiescence. I kept telling myself that there 
must be a better way for me. If my ranch was 
worth fifty thousand dollars to him, it was to me. 
If he could subdivide it and put it on the market 
so as to make a fortune for himself after paying 
me fifty thousand dollars, so could I — and have 
the fifty thousand, too. 

J had never handled anything so big as this. 
The subdivision man talked lengthily of the ex- 
pense of plotting a new addition. He said no one 
else could offer me what he had offered, as no 
one else had his facilities for laying a place out. 
Still I hesitated. Wasn't it a self-thrust at my 
own business ability to allow another concern 
to handle my property? Wasn't it admitting 
that I was not after all quite up to big business? 

I told him that I wasn't ready to give him an 
answer; he insisted on an option, which I also 
refused. I must think. 

I went back to my office wishing there were 
some one with whom I might talk the matter over. 
It helps to thresh a thing out with another person 
whose interests are identical with one's own. 
Every one with whom I might talk would have 
something to gain by urging me one way or an- 
other. No matter how friendly they might be, 
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they would be biased in favor of themselves. Any 
real estate man who could get me to sell would 
receive a commission for his work. And only real 
estate men were practical judges of the situation. 
I must settle it, as usual, alone. 

At my door Nelda met me, her forehead puck- 
ered in a frown. 

" Miss Gale, there is a strange man in your 
office," she whispered, while the women all smiled 
knowingly. " He didn't pay any attention when 
I told him you were out — just said he would wait, 
and went right in and closed the door. He's a 
stranger — awfully well-dressed — and, some way, 
I couldn't stop him." 

There was only one man in the world that im- 
pudent. My spirits gave a great bound and I 
strode across the room and pushed open the door : 

"Mr. Bittner!" 

I could have hugged him. But I only looked 
at him, and I guess my eyes shone with the joy 
I felt. We shook hands. Then I closed the door 
and sat down in the chair beside my desk, as he 
was occupying my swivel-chair. 

"Ready to go back with me?" he asked. 

It was amazing how gradually I had come 
under the weight of responsibility. With his 
words it rolled off my shoulders, and I felt as 
light-hearted as a child, but J answered : 

" Oh, how can I, Mr. Bittner? " Then I told 
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him about my investment, and the state of in- 
decision I was in concerning it. " I can't de- 
cide," I said, " whether to turn my ranch over 
to the subdivision man and be satisfied with fifty 
thousand dollars, or to risk subdividing and mar- 
keting it myself." 

"Why did you quit me?" he asked, eying me 
narrowly, and ignoring my exciting news. 

I thought a moment, then : " You said to get 
every man's good paragraph, then let him go." 

"An' you thought you had my whole para- 
graph ? " 

I nodded assent. 

" That's where you fell down. It's just little 
slips like that that keep nine men out of ten 
grubbin' all their days. Why," he said, pulling 
out his knife and beginning to hack at my desk — 
and I didn't care — " I ain't begun yet, ain't even 
spit on my hands, much less seized the bat. But 
I'm close to startin'; I gotta plan that's goin' 
to make them other fellows look like two cents in 

a subway ; it'll " He broke off and looked at 

me sharply. " That little mixup o' yours you 
were just tellin' me about — owe anything on 
it?" 

" I owe ten thousand dollars," I said, " but I'm 
offered fifty thousand." 

He pulled out his check-book, unscrewed the 
top from his fountain pen, wrote out a check, 
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and handed it to me. It was for ten thousand 
dollars. 

" Settle that little bill," he said, " then let your 
ranch lay. I was readin' about it before you came 
in in your paper here. You've no call to sell 
now, and no time. We gotta get back to Chi- 
cago." 

He looked at his watch and got to his feet. 

" But, Mr. Bittner," I cried, " please tell me 
about the new scheme." Suddenly my own little 
business adventure had turned gray and common- 
place. And, oh, the joy of just working! 

" I'll tell you on the train," he said. " We're 
goin' back together." 



THE END 
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